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PRINCE HENRY OF BATTENBERG 


on the 15th of the present month ; and of course that 5 
N the lamented death of Prince Henry of circumstance is seized upon as justifying the theory of mde 

Battenberg no element of pathos was wanting. solicited rapprochement to make England safe. The truth wee 

Born of a warlike race he had been unable to resist is, no doubt, that the diplomatic agreement bearing that peas 

the opportunity of seeing active service which the date was under discussion for weeks and months before ee 

bloodless Ashanti expedition seemed to promise ; both parties were prepared to sign it ; and for the rest rs 

against all entreaties he had persisted in his resolu- we believe it may be taken as a matter of fact, that n rage 

tion to play his part as asoldier ; but the African set of men who either are or have been entrusted with Leary 

fever, which is no respecter of persons, soon caused authority at the Foreign Office dream of rapproche- fai: 

him to be sent away—as a convalescent all men ment with France, in the sense in which that word has aa 

hoped to Madeira. Meanwhile, Princess Beatrice, been used: that is to say, in the sense of morganatic mor 

his loving wife, and of the Queen’s daughters by no alliance. All notions to the contrary may be put 
means the least beloved, was engaged at Osborne aside; though we cannot do that with the facts that 
in devoted service, according to her custom, to this agreement with the French Government was un- 
her Royal mother. At Osborne, since the news expectedly announced, and that, yet more unexpectedly, 
seemed encouraging, there had been the innocent it does give up nearly everything that we had been 
gaiety of amateur theatricals and the like and, on contending for very stiffly for several years. ‘+ 
the morning of that misty Wednesday, there was The wisdom of the surrender is a large question (and 
the hope that the Queen and the Princess, who no doubt beset with difficulty) which we are not going 
knew not yet that she was a widow, might look to discuss. But it would be entirely unbecoming to 
with honourable pride and pleasure on the recently veil the facts of the case; though, for that matter, it 
. mobilised fleet, the proof of Britain’s strength and would be very difficult to do so, few as the facts are, 
readiness. ‘The fatal news came, and inconsolable and clear, and thoroughly well-known. Only a little 
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grief took the place of tranquil contentment. What while ago, the English people were taught by their at 

can be written of so sudden and unforeseen a political instructors of all parties that they had terri- ay {\ 
Ww, calamity save that it is an occurrence of inexpressible torial rights in Mongsin of animportant and indisputable “hed 

sadness which has touched the heart of the nation character; that their rights were being challenged by 

profoundly ? From all quarters and from all classes the French in a surprisingly improper and audacious 
. ff of the people the stream of sympathy flows towards way; and that it was from end to end one of those { 

mother and daughter alike. The Prince had won cases which forbid the thought of submission to attack. ae 
ry the regard of Englishmen by his friendly and modest The determination of the Government of the day to ah 
ul manner, his admirable character, his skill in the resist the French claim was displayed in the most ee ~T 
ai manly exercises which Englishmen love, and his decisive fashion known to Governments anywhere ; ee, 
tful single-hearted devotion to the Queen. The ex- troops were sent into the disputed territory to mark is 

pressions of universal sorrow will not serve yet to and hold possession. By the agreement just concluded Ps iae 
is, assuage the grief of those upon whom a personal loss we march our troops out again, and give up the Ona 
V0, has fallen: be it hoped that the time will come Mongsin district so resolutely and formally occupied. bee 


when the remembrance of them will be comforting. Other French claims advanced under a treaty with neg 
Siam were considered almost outrageously pretentious ‘¢ 
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and inimical, and were objected to accordingly: all 
opposition to them is now withdrawn. ‘The only other 
French contention of the least moment has also been 
conceded, by our concession of the ‘thalweg’ or river- 
course of the Mekong as the Anglo-French frontier, 
‘from the mouth of the Nam Huok northwards as far 
as the Chinese border’: this being an arrangement 
which for years we steadily refused to look at. In 
short, the closest friends of the Government are com- 
pelled to avow, and do avow, that every territorial 
advantage which the Freneh have been contending for 
in these regions has been allowed to them; even those 
which were held to be the least righteous and the most 
insupportable. 

The triumph of France at this result appears very 
plainly in the letter in which M. Berthelot, the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, announces the settlement to 
his colleague the Colonial Minister. He describes ‘ the 
handing over to us of the territory of Mongsin, occupied 
unwarrantably, in our view, by an English force,’ as 
having a moral and material effect of the utmost 
importance, ‘quite apart from the réle that territory 
may play in the opening up of routes between our 
possessions and the Chinese Empire by the valley of the 
Mekong.’ Of that there can be no doubt, and very 
little, perhaps, as to what M. Berthelot was thinking 
when he wrote those lines. His next words are ‘ You 
will note the provisions relative to the kingdom of 
Siam "—provisions which he proceeds to summarise. 
The two Governments declare that they place beyond 
the pale of military action the portion of that kingdom 
included in the valley of the Menam, and then bind 
themselves to enter into no separate arrangement 
permitting a third Power to do what they forbid 
each other to do. They bind themselves, moreover, 
to obtain ‘in that region’ no special privilege or 
advantage (trade is here the thought) which is not 
enjoyed by both nations and their dependants. But 
M. Berthelot goes on to say, ‘ the other portions of the 
kingdom of Siam remain outside of this clause of 
reciprocal neutralisation. Each of the two Powers 
preserves the right of insuring the execution of the 
treaties between it and Siam by suitable ways and 
means. Even without the suggestion that lurks in 
this language, the fact, so particularly noted by 
M. Berthelot, that ‘the other portions of Siam” are 
excluded from the reciprocal neutralisation clause would 
naturally excite misgiving ; as in fact it has. The King 
has still a good deal of territory; some very valuable 
portions of it adjoin the French possessions; and, 
to be plain, the fear is that France may conceive herself 
authorised by an excepting clause to make free with 
the unappropriated and un-neutralised parts of the 
broken kingdom. That Lord Salisbury, in his despatch 
to Lord Dufferin on the signature of the agreement, 
should protest so strongly against any assumption that 
the king’s rights are impaired thereby, has its own 
significance: the need of protest seems to be acknow- 
ledged. Certainly, no protest could be more elaborate 
or more forcible. ‘ Nothing in the present action would 
detract in any degree from the validity of the rights of 
the King of Siam to those portions of his territory 
which are not affected by this Treaty.’ ‘We fully 
recognise the rights of Siam to the full and undis- 
turbed enjoyment, in accordance with long usage, or 
with existing treaties, of the entire territory comprised 
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within her dominions.’ If the Menam valley has been 
singled out in the way that we see, it is ‘not because 
the title of the King of Siam to other portions of his 
dominions is less valid, but because it is the area which 
affects our interests as a commercial nation.’ And that 
it was well to say, and to say emphatically. But it 
remains to be seen whether the French will admit that 
to wash our hands is to bind their Own. 

On these accounts, though most unwillingly, of course, 
the Conservative and Unionist Press declares a very 
general dissatisfaction with the Siam agreement. The 
Liberal journals profess themselves delighted with it, 
for the simple, but to them sufficient reason, that it 
entirely satisfies the French Foreign Office. From that 
the inference is that we are well on the way to 
rapprochement ; a delusion of the profoundest character, 
For our own part, considering that the agreement is 
nearly all surrender of rights that we have sworn to 
stand by, and that the only discernible return for what 
we give up is equal security of commercial advantage 
in the Menam Valley, and a similar arrangement for 
sharing all privileges and advantages conceded to either 
Power by conventions severally concluded with China 
in 1894 and 1895, we see no explanation of the event 
but one. The unexpected outcome of years of stiff 
despatch-writing over the frontier dispute in Siam is a 
result of the steady application of what has been called 
‘the squeeze.” The squeeze is kept up year after year; 
year after year it is resisted; and then comes a time 
when we tire of the quarrel, or when it seems that a 
concatenation of circumstances newly arisen makes it 
prudent to give way. And prudent, of course, it may 
really be. What the circumstances were in the present 
case may be guessed, perhaps; but it cannot be said 
that they are known. The only certain thing is, a 
settlement which not many months ago would have 
been thought, even in the Foreign Office itself, next to 
impossible. 


TALKEE-TALKEE AND VENEZUELA 


HE Times correspondent in the United States feels 
authorised to assert with confidence that Mr. 
Cleveland is disposed to settle the Venezuelan difficulty 
by surrender. ‘The expression used by him is the more 
polite, but ours is the more accurate. If the correspondent 
is correctly informed, the President is inclined to tell— 
or has even possibly already told—Venezuela that it 
must cease sulking and reopen negotiations with Eng- 
land, or it will be left to ‘stew in its own juice.’ Now 
this amounts to saying that he has entirely withdrawn 
from the position he took up in his threatening message, 
Then he said that his Government would make inquiries 
for itself, would decide what the rights of England 
might be, and would forbid her to take more than was 
considered her due at Washington. It is prudent to 
remember that this is the only binding public declara- 
tion made by the United States Government, and 
that it has been unanimously supported by Con- 
gress. Suppositions of correspondents as to what 
the President really means and what the Senators 
are driving at may be ingenious, and more or less 
accurate. But the message and the vote of Congress 
authorising the formation of a Commission of Inquiry 
are acts. They have bound the United States to make 
a claim to which we cannot submit, and until that is 
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withdrawn, there is nothing we can do. This very 
simple and obvious fact is enough to show the empti- 
ness of all the prevailing talk about arbitration. ‘The 
English Government has been willing all along to 
arbitrate on its claims beyond the limits of the country 
already in the occupation of English colonists which 
may be said to be contained within the Schomburgk 
line. But Venezuela insists that territory long occupied 
by us shall be included in the reference. ‘The President 
of the United States made the same demand, and the 
applause which greeted Anglo-phile observations the 
other day has taught him his error, 

The hesitation shown over bringing on the motion 
of Senator Davis may be a sign that Washington is 
not in quite such a swashing state of mind as it was a 
few weeks ago. ‘The motion in itself is unquestionably 
calculated to give sensible people pause. ‘I'o some ex- 
tent, no doubt, it is mere platitude. When the Senator 
asks the Senate to vote that the States will oppose any 
transfer of territory which they judge to be ‘dangerous 
to their peace or safety, he is only calling upon it to 
vote an obvious truism. No Monroe doctrine is needed 
to teach Sovereign States that they are entitled to 
oppose Whatever they consider injurious to themselves, 
The question is, what do they look upon in that light ? 
He asks the Senate to vote that the States will oppose 
unfounded claims to territory, dominion, easements in 

canals, etc. etc. But what is an unfounded claim, and 

who is to be judge? As far as the mere words go, the 

Senator’s brand-new assertion of the Monroe doctrine js 
harmless enough. If it is mischievous that is because 
all the Young Colombians in the States understand the 
motion to mean that any transfer of territory from an 
American to a European power, any enforcing of 
European claims is ‘ dangerous to the peace and safety of 
the Union.” The territory may be thousands of miles off 
in South America, the transfer may be arranged by 
common agreement between a Spanish-American Re- 
public and a European Power. Simply because territory 
passes from the former to the latter, or because territory 
hitherto doubtful is to be considered as belonging to the 
European, then the United States are to forbid ,the 
transaction. ‘I'his amounts to a claim to sovereignty over 
all America, North and South. ‘The Spanish Republics 
are told that they must not make arrangements for 
themselves because such is the will of their masters in 
the United States. This is what is certainly under- 
stood to be the claim implied in the motion of Senator 
Davis, and it has only to be stated in plain words to be 
shown to be intolerable. If the United States commit 
themselves to any such position one good result will 
follow. Arbitration will be shown to be totally out of 
the question and there will be an end of foolish talk. 
On the other hand war will be inevitable. 

Mr. Bryce himself would see the hopelessness of 
attempting to set up any ‘ permanent system of arbitra- 
tion.” To be sure there is no need to go beyond his 
own address to the Aberdeen Liberal Association on 
T uesday for reasons to doubt the possibility of erecting 
that tribunal. Mr. Bryce thinks ‘ Lord Salisbury is 
justified in laying stress upon the claim of those British 
subjects who have actually settled within the Schom- 
burgk line in places they had every to believe to be 
Colonial territory to be free from the risk of being 
handed over to such a Government as that of Vene- 
zuela, So do we, but so does not the Goyernment of 
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the United States of America. It calls the withdrawal 
of territory occupied by English colonists, but claimed 
by Venezuela, from arbitration, a pretension which it 
will not allow. Whatever Mr. Cleveland may mean, 
what he has said is that he will not allow a line to run 
through the territory in dispute, and whatever is on 
one side of it to be excluded from the reference. He 
has said that he will fight to enforce arbitration on the 
whole. Congress has so far supported him. Where 
then does Mr. Bryce see any hope for a permanent and 
standing system of arbitration. ‘The two parties cannot 
agree on what is to go before the Court. Is that to be 
arbitrated on asa preliminary ? But there is something 
which must go before even this—namely the question 
whether the United States have a right not belonging 
to other Powers, to dictate the conditions on which 
transfers of territory and settlement of boundary dis- 
putes are made in South America? If Mr. Bryce thinks 
the United States will submit that to arbitration he is 
sanguine indeed. Yet, after all, the kernel of the 
dispute is just whether a ‘doctrine’ elaborated by 
American speculators out of two passages in Mr. 
Monroe’s Presidential Message of 1823 is to be accepted 
by all the world as above question. Nor is even that 
all. What we are asked to swallow is every successive 
interpretation and extension of the Monroe Doctrine 
which it pleases Presidents and Senators with an eye 
on the coming campaign to elaborate. Where does 
Mr. Bryce find a possibility of arbitrating on such a 
difference of opinion? If we submit to this preten- 
sion we confess that we exist in America on sufferance. 
If we resist the United States must withdraw or enforce 
their claim by arms. ‘That was the position when Mr. 
Cleveland sent his blustering message, and it has not 
altered one jot from then to now. 


THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


IR JAMES GARRICK, speaking at the compli- 
hI mentary dinner given to Lord Lamington last 
‘Tuesday, paid Mr. Chamberlain a compliment which, 
handsome though it was, had been thoroughly earned. 
Every loyal subject of Great Britain, said the Agent- 
General for Queensland, political prejudices notwith- 
standing, is right glad in his heart that Mr. Chamber- 
lain has been entrusted with the Colonial Office. No 
other Minister, indeed, has increased his reputation 
to such a degree as Mr. Chamberlain has since the 
present Government was formed. More, it would be 
difficult to adduce an adequate parallel to the change 
that has come over popular opinion with regard to 
him during the last few months. Lord Palmerston, 
after years of humdrum work as Secretary at War, 
suddenly developed qa genius for foreign affairs, but 
even so his pluck and resource were not fully revealed 
to the country until the Syrian crisis of 1841. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s hour of trial has come much earlier 
and, by common consent, he has acquitted himself to 
the general admiration. Every one knew that he 
would bring a clear head and businesslike promptitude 
to bear upon whatever Department of State he might be 
called upon to control. But to the public that reads 
the daily newspapers his knack of saying exactly the 
right thing and doing exactly the right thing under 
exceptionally trying circumstances has come as a 
revelation, They expected a conscientious and clever 
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administrator, they have found a statesman who can 
make history. No doubt the capacity was always there, 
but people who read penny papers seldom see farther 
than the length of their own middle-class noses, and it 
is much to their credit that Mr. Chamberlain's merits 
have secured a recognition so prompt. 

His speech of Tuesday night came in any case 
opportunely, and it may, when submitted to the dry 
light of history, prove to have been of supreme import- 
ance. The country has behaved with extraordinary 
dignity under unprecedented provocation, but still it 
is in the humour to hit out. The fighting can be en- 
trusted to no fitter exponent of the art than Mr. 
Chamberlain who—to use a favourite phrase of our 
sporting contemporaries—seldom fails to ‘get home.’ 
His allusion to the suspicion and even hate with 
which we have been confronted from those who might 
have been expected to regard us with friendship and con- 
sideration was good. Better still was the casual mention 
of the circumstance that Lord Lamington will take up 
the Governorship of a Colony which—should Mr. 
Chamberlain say?—is four times greater than the 
German Empire. No neater snub to the Kaiser's vain- 
glorious boastings as to his world-wide dominions could 
possibly have been administered. It was all the 
happier, because Mr. Chamberlain was careful to leave 
the i-s undotted, including that which goes to the 
irresponsible name of Wilhelm II. He dwelt, rather, 
on the magnificent outburst of loyalty to the old 
country with which the dependencies have responded to 
alien threats. ‘The messages from the Premier of New 
South Wales on behalf of all Australia, and from Mr. 
Forster, the leader of the Canadian House of Commons, 
strengthened the hands of the Government amazingly, 
and it was only fit that their acknowledgment should 
come from the Secretary of State for the Colonies. Mr. 
Chamberlain repaid them in sterling coin, and if he 
went a step or two out of his way to chastise the few 
surviving specimens of that nearly extinct tribe, the 
Little Englanders, why he did no harm. A leading 
article which could trace our difficulties with Venezuela 
to a speech of his at a South African dinner will not 
readily, we trust, find a solitary imitator. Still detraction 
assumes many forms, and therefore a reminder that 
a Unionist Minister can, if so disposed, rend his Radical 
critics to pieces comes by no means amiss. 

Mr. Chamberlain is fully aware that the crisis cannot 
leave the Empire precisely where it was. The Empire 
has been created, as he remarked truly enough, less by 
policy than through ‘ blundering into all the best places 
of the earth.” But it stands a large and substantial entity, 
calculated to arouse the keenest commercial rivalry, 
calculated too, as the past month has shown, to provoke 
resentments more formidable still. We are—there can 
be no disguising it—the best hated people in the world. 
Our love of peace is taken as a sign of weakness; our 
indifference to foreign criticism is regarded as an 
invitation to insult; our success is a crime. And, 
therefore, we must advance or go back ; no quiet mark- 
ing time remains for us. Mr. Chamberlain indicated 
the general lines of progress, namely the improvement 
of communications, co-operation in mutual defence, and 
the improvement of commercial relations. Later on, 
however, his reply to the hint of Sir James Garrick 
that he had a great plan in his mind for the consoli- 
dation and extension of trade, was reserved ; almost coy, 
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if Mr. Chamberlain can be coy. ‘The last of a series of 
speeches was, no doubt, hardly the occasion for disclos- 
ing a scheme that must revolutionise the Empire. Still, 
he let fall the significant remark that this is a creative 
time, and an opportunity which, once let slip, may 
never recur. He will, we are convinced, be as good as 
his word, and address himself to the task of creation. 
The Colonial Office is exceptionally strong in origina- 
ting ability, and, in Lord Seiborne, Mr. Chamberlain 
has an invaluable coadjutor whose industry and clear- 
headedness are barely surpassed by his own. But the 
burden must fall on the Chief and both training and 
aptitude qualify him to sustain it. Mr. Chamberlain 
ought not to resign his office, before he has become 
Secretary to a Colonial Empire which realises the ideal 
of self-sufficing independence of the Foreigner. 


COMMON SENSE AND MR. ANDREW LANG 


T is very much a matter of temperament whether 

like Lord Beaconsfield we declare ourselves to be on 
the side of the angels or not. Common sense has 
nothing to do with it. Doubtless if there were more 
common sense in the world we should hear less of it. 
People who pride themselves most on possessing it are 
the very last whose opinions are to be trusted on any 
subject, especially the subject of common sense ; for in 
their anxiety to prove that they have it they quite 
forget to make use of it. Common sense is easily con- 
vinced that two and two make four; but if some one 
were to argue that two and two made five how would 
common sense disprove it except by reiterating that two 
and two make four because they must make four? 
Common sense can only deal with what is obvious; 
what is not obvious cannot therefore be judged by 
common sense, which is founded on common experience. 
That is no proof, however, that what is not obvious is 
not worthy of belief. You would imagine that people 
of common sense would be the first to see this. Un- 
fortunately, they are always the last. ‘The person who 
said that there was nothing so uncommon as common 
sense was, of course, paradoxical at the expense of truth, 
because it must be apparent to everybody that there is 
nothing so common as common sense. What he meant 
to get at, probably, was the opinion that the decisions 
of common sense are seldom right, except when they 
express the obvious. .\ man of great common sense 
is generally a person of extraordinary obtuseness on 
every question that is not as simple to him as the 
multiplication table to a senior wrangler. Within the 
sphere of his own knowledge he is as wise as any mall 
need care to be. But imagining that because he has 
common sense he can venture beyond the sphere of 
his knowledge with impunity, he ventures, and, of 
course, makes a spectacle of himself that might make 
the angels weep did common sense allow them eyes 0 
behold him with. But, as we have said, common sens¢ 
and the angels have nothing in common—not evel 
sense. 

Now Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. Clodd have had 
some slight differences of opinion, not on the angels, 
but on the spirit in which educated and honourable 
gentlemen should approach those supposed indications 
of super-material interference, by persons or spirits 1 
visible, in mundane affairs. Mr. Lang is on the side 0 
the Spooks to this extent, that he thinks we should wateh 
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patiently—not necessarily reverent y—for irreproachable 
evidence of such super-material interference, on the 
pare chance that such a thing may be. Mr. Clodd is on 
the side of common sense, and sees in such supposed 
manifestations only evidence of a deranged liver. Mr. 
Lang and Mr. Clodd are evidently irreconcilables. For 
‘f that is attributed to your liver, which you had proudly 
supposed was a peculiar susceptibility on your part to 
super-material manifestations, it is impossible—even 
in the politest society—that you should be expected 
to comport yourself as though you had neither a 
liver nor a temper. Yet it must be said in bare 
justiee to Mr. Lang, that he does so comport him- 
self. He stands serenely smiling, even amid the 
annoying débris of Kusapia Paladino, the gibes of the 
champions of common sense, and the knowledge that 
Mr. Clodd has, so to say, got him temporarily on the 
hip. Mr. Clodd, who is sceptical of so elegant a pose, 
insinuates that Mr. Lang is only whistling to keep his 
courage Up. This it seems to us is an unworthy gibe 
to throw at so dauntless an opponent. But allowance 
must be made for the fact that Mr. Clodd was strangely 
surprised to find Mr. Lang in an upright position at all 
after the fall of Eusapia Paladino, He expected that 
Mr. Lang should grovel, and behold! he stands as 
proudly as ever on the pedestal raised by classic authors 
and modern instances of their ingenuous simplicity. 
In spite of Eusapia and her sisters Mr. Lang calmly 
asserts that nothing has occurred to alter greatly his 
opinion. ‘lo which Mr. Clodd retorts in his presidential 
address to the Folklore Society that Mr. Lang apparently 
still sees men as trees walking, and so refuses to argue 
with him further. 

If we are to decide between common sense and the 
Cock Lane ghost most of us would perhaps give up 
the ghost and stick to common sense just because the 
one is so common and the other so useless. But why 
should we not be allowed to give the Cock Lane ghost 
the armchair at our fireside and common sense the 
sofa? Mr. Clodd would probably say because the 
ghost would fly up the chimney if common sense 
occupied the sofa. Science, which is founded on the 
special experience of the few, just as common sense is 
founded on the common experience of the many, is not 
likely to trouble the fireside of many of us, but it 
would seem as if the ghost had a better chance of 
staying with us when science is in the room than when 
common sense snores loudly on the settle. Scientific 
men are easily duped, but those endowed with 
common sense are a match for all the ghosts 
in the world—in their own estimation. | What 
ghost could possibly survive the boldly expressed 
scepticism of a respectable middle-aged gentleman 
notorious for his common sense? Is it not by com- 
mon sense that the ‘twelve good men and true” are 
guided when they give those verdicts which often con- 
found judge and counsel, and make many a trembling 
applicant for justice thank God for the British Consti- 
tution? It is all very well for Mr. Lang to defy 
‘common sense, but surely he does not imagine that 
common sense cares a rap for his defiance? But after 
all Mr, Lang does not defy common sense ; he merely 
‘xpresses a wish that common sense would not venture to 
“xpress an opinion on those things about which it has 
lad no experience. 'The collapse of that vulgar Neapo- 
litan woman Paladino, was, doubtless, a cruel blow to 
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Mr. Lang, especially as he knew Mr. Clodd would 
chuckle and say ‘'Told you so.’ But after all because 
Kusapia was a fraud, that is no reason why 
Mr. Lang should allow Mr. Clodd to lead him, 
a repentant sinner, to make obeisance to common 
sense. Why should we refuse to investigate experiences 
similar to those we read of in Virgil and Iamblichus, 
Porphyry and Eusebius, because common sense refuses 
to believe a word of them? Why, indeed? Possibly if 
common sense were better able to appreciate those 
popular and learned authors it would comport itself 
more decorously towards what it considers their little 
failings. ‘The worst of common sense is that there 
is no imaginative sympathy about it. ‘Take the case 
of a man who wrote to the papers the other day 
about his wonderful wife who held sweet converse 
with spirits. The good man confessed candidly that 
he was not good enough to keep her company in 
these charming séances, though he had now and 
again been privileged to see blue lights. But ‘it is 
really quite refreshing after a day’s toil, he naively 
confesses, ‘to go home and hear her narrate all her 
spiritualistic experiences of the past day.’ This is not 
unlike Mr. Lang's attitude to the psychical ‘researchers. 
He does not see these phenomena himself; he only 
wishes he could. But how refreshing, etc. Now fancy 
a man of strong common sense in this wistful husband’s 
place—a man like Mr. Clodd, for instance. How much 
refreshment would he elect to go without, all because 
of his obstinate common sense? Obviously there are 
certain occasions when for the peace of others common 
sense should at least pretend to be on the side of the 
Spooks. 


ENGLAND'S ENEMIES 
FROM A FRENCH CORRESPONDENT 


TYNHE letter to the Times in which ‘A Foreigner’ 

recently undertook to explain how it is ‘ that 
not only all Americans, ‘Turks and Boers, but nearly all 
the nations of Europe and Asia manifest a great 
animosity towards Great Britain,’ raises an interesting 
subject without, perhaps, exhausting it. Englishmen 
must have read the epistle with profound satisfaction, 
disturbed, if at all, by a feeling of resigned regret that 
in this vale of tears the possession of all the virtues 
should entail the hatred of the unregenerate. For the 
argument of ‘A Foreigner’ shorn of its developments 
and reduced to #s simplest expression amounts to this, 
that the sin of the Anglo-Saxon is his immeasurable 
superiority over the other nations of the earth, men ofa 
baser clay who are spitefully conscious of their irreme- 
diable shortcoming. C'est Mune belle ame .. . britan- 
nique! 'The fate of‘ A Foreigner’ is hard: he deserves 
to have been an Englishman; he was born out of 
due place. Probably there are very few foreigners 
in a similar state of grace. In reality the tone 
of his letter helps to an understanding of the pheno- 
menon he sets out to explain. But here a difficulty 
arises. It is a somewhat delicate task to be impolite 
to a nation in its own language—or in what purports 
to be its language—and in an organ of its own Press. 
Yet the permission to be impolite is surely indispensable. 
How is it possible to explain to an individual why it is 
you dislike him without wounding his vanity and 
alarming his susceptibilities ? Ninety-nine out of every 
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hundred foreigners who should read the letter in the 
Times would at once exclaim that this belief in the 
superiority of the Briton, which is expressed in its 
every line, is precisely the belief which, deeply rooted 
in every Englishman, arouses the ire of the sinners of 
various nationalities who feel themselves slighted by 
the Pharisee. ‘The average Englishman is imbued with 
a contempt for the foreigner which is only equalled by 
his admiration for his own race. He is at no pains to 
hide these feelings whatever be the circumstances under 
which he comes into contact with the Helots of the 
earth, and as he is a mighty traveller before the Lord 
he has ample opportunity of letting the barbarians 
know how ‘poor is his opinion of them. This racial 
pride may be an excellent thing in its way, but it does 
not promote international affection. It is difficult to 
drive the conviction into the head of a Frenchman or 
German—to circumscribe the question—that he is 
very small beer in comparison with an Anglo-Saxon 
and he objects in consequence to be treated by the demi- 
god much as an American would treat a nigger. Here 
a charge of grotesque exaggeration will probably be pre- 
ferred. Any cosmopolitan Englishman who has watched 
the general run of his countrymen disport themselves at 
a foreign watering-place will admit that the charge is 
baseless. The Englishman abroad, whether he be 
sipping his waters in solitary grandeur at Homburg or 
be racing through the Louvre under the care of a Cook's 
conductor, has the air of ‘owning the show, to use an 
expressive Americanism. And the despised indigenous 
inhabitant—he feels that he is despised—glares at the 
intruder and mutters something about ‘ insufferable 
insular arrogance.” 

The foreigner, then, dislikes the Englishman as an 
individual—as an individual who is perpetually treading 
on the toes of his fellows, who is emphatically a mauvais 
coucheur. From hence to disliking the English as a 
nation there is but a step, and a step that is facilitated 
by a hundred and one considerations. Several of them 
are pointed out in the letter to the Times. Its author 
lays special stress on the part played by envy. In a 
measure he is right, but his statements stand in need of 
commentary and are open to certain reservations. Tor 
instance, French and German envy of England cannot 
be placed for a moment on the same footing, and again 
Russian envy of Great Britain is quite a different matter 
from either. German envy of England is that of a poor 
relation for a member of his family who rolls in wealth. 
The Germany of old put up with its poverty without 
overmuch grumbling, but the German Empire would 
fain be a money-making concein—partly because 
money, war money, is necessary to its existence, and 
partly from a growing taste for luxury—and in con- 
sequence hates the rival house with its whole soul. 
For the last quarter of a century a war has been 
waged between England and Germany which gives 
rise to the keenest passions—a war of interests. 
In the case of England and I'rance the position is 
no longer the ‘same. France is wealthy enough to be 
able to regard the riches of England with considerable 
equanimity: indeed it is perhaps untrue that your 
nearest neighbour is envious of your material prosperity. 
‘That she envies you your colonial possessions is only 
true to a limited extent and in a special sense. It 
having become a sort of axiom with the European 
States that colonies are desirable, France has admitted 
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the proposition without enthusiasm, and having 
admitted it would naturally prefer to be the mistress of 
colonies of which there might be some reason to be 
proud—which is scarcely the case. Hence, if you will, 
a feeling of envy, but of rather an artificial order, 
France sets more store on a single square metre of 
Alsace-Lorraine than on the whole of the Indo-Chinese 
‘empire. Unfortunately the position is complicated 
by the fact that whenever and wherever France decides 
on a little harmless, necessary—and unrealisable— 


colonising she finds England barring the way. A good 
deal of irritation is the not unnatural result. The 


Frenchman is inclined to argue that England, having 
already swallowed the loaves and fishes, might consent 
to the appropriation by other nations of the scanty 
fragments that remain. 

But here the very kernel of the subject is touched 
upon. The entire Continent is profoundly convinced 
of the incurable selfishness of England. 'This convic- 
tion has found repeated and unanimous expression in 
the course of the past few days in connection with the 
question of the possibility of an alliance between your 
country and this or that group of the European Powers, 
The English Press itself allows no delusion to be har- 
boured as to the conditions which must regulate such 
an alliance, or even a mere rapprochement. 'The only 
chestnuts England is prepared to pull out of the fire 
are her own. She would consent to strengthen her 
position by an entente contracted on the ‘heads I win 
tails you lose’ principle, but she is determined to stand 
aloof from any European conflict in which her interests 
are not immediately involved; or rather—for it is 
almost impossible that her interests should not be it- 
volved in such a conflict—she will see the fighting out, 
and leaving it to the combatants de payer les pots cassts, 
she will jump in at the eleventh hour and see what is 
to be got by fishing in troubled waters. ‘This line of 
conduct may be smart, but the Continent cannot be 
expected to admire it—may even be expected to resent 
it. In the international struggle for existence England 
is exceptionally well placed. You will admit that you 
use your situation to the best possible advantage. In 
Europe it is held that you abuse it, and you are not 
liked on that account—and on some others. You will 
perhaps retort that you are sublimely indifferent as to 
whether you are liked or disliked; and ‘A Foreigner’ 
will admire you the more, 





THE REV. W. ROGERS 


TYNHE death of Mr. Rogers occurs at a moment when 

it may serve to remind the contemporaries of his 
latter days of the variety of the services which the 
Church of England is able to enlist for the use of the 
country at large. His work as a parish priest is “! 
instance of how completely and naturally the differen, 
such as it is, between rich and poor can be bridged 
over; his position as one of the pioneers of populit 
education shows how wide, in relation to the most impo” 
tant of temporal matters, are the principles of the o™ 
ganisation of which for more than half a century he W4 
an ornament. We are far from saying that the highest 
title to regard enjoyed by the Established Church * 
the enlistment of men of the world in her ranks t 
perform comparatively humble duties. At the same 


time it is no small matter that a man who knew a! 
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fully appreciated all the pleasures to be derived from 
familiar and equal association with many of the most 
illustrious men of his time, and who had treated the 
educational resources of Eton and Oxford with a care- 
lessness which was quite consistent with a very serious 
regard for matters of more than a merely academic 
interest, should show that his talents and energy were 
quite as much at the service of the most destitute of his 
fellow countrymen as those of men whom enthusiasm in 
a similar cause or other circumstances have driven to a 
more self-denying course of life. Mr. Rogers enjoyed 
certain advantages of inherited friendship and_ social 
popularity, and used them to the full. That such 
opportunities may be used for selfish or unworthy 
ends is a platitude; that they may be used otherwise, 
and that when so used they are of very great value, 
the whole of his life is a striking proof. He owed his 
position on the Education Commission of 1858 to his 
powerful friends; his practical experience as a parish 
priest of one of the poorest of London parishes made 
that position unique. How far the influence of such a 
man is due to the existence of an Established Church it 
js not necessary to inquire; but at any rate his career 
shows that the Established Church as she exists knows 
how to make the best use of her advantages. 

It is now a little difficult for the ordinary English- 
man to conceive of a state of things when education 
was not universal. ‘The importance of the proceedings 
of the Commission of 1858 has been completely thrown 
into the shade by the legislation with which Mr. 
Forster's name is chiefly connected. But for many 
years Mr. Rogers was, as far at least as big towns were 
concerned, one of the leading authorities on the subject. 
From some points of view it may be regretted that he 
severed his connection with the London School Board 
almost as soon as it was formed: the event was, how- 
ever, probably inevitable. ‘The energy which enabled 
him to provide his parishes with schools where the 
State provided none, and which entitled him to be 
regarded as one of the founders of modern Dulwich un- 
fitted him, in a way, for working ina body so large that 
its proceedings must necessarily be governed by routine. 
His position as a Churchman on the question of 
religious teaching in Board schools showed that he 
was not afraid of being in opposition, and he had no 
love for controversy likely to be unattended with 
practical results. At any rate his parish gained what 
London lost, and whether it was his schools or his 
churchyard which occupied him, whether his companion 
was a Cabinet Minister or a Jew of the Minories, he 
always gave the best he had to give. Many of his 
colleagues do the same, but because he made the best 
possible use of great opportunities he may be taken as 
the example of them all. Ecclesiastical promotion 
would have added nothing to his position and from 
many points of view his career was more completely 
perfected without it, for he died as he lived the best 
representative of our City clergy. 


FROM THE LORD OF POTSDAM 


Ww William, Kaiser, planted on Our throne 

By heaven's grace, but chiefly by Our own, 
Do deign to speak. ‘Then let the earth be dumb, 
And other nations ceese their senseless hum ! 
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Seldom, if ever, does a chance arise 
For Us to pose before Our people’s eyes ; 
But this is one of them, this natal day 
Whereon Opr Ancient and Imperial sway, 
Which to the battle’s death-defying trump 
Welded the States in one confounded lump, 
(As many tasty meats are blent within 
The German sausage’s encircling skin) 
By Our decree is twenty-five precisely, 
And, under Us (and God) still doing nicely. 
Therefore ye Princelings, Plenipotentates, 
And Representatives of various States, 
A cool Imperial pint Your Kaiser drains, 
Both to Our ‘ more immediate ’ domains, 
And to Our lands, Our isles beyond the sea, 
Our World-embracing Greater Germany ! 
Let loose the breathings of Our Royal Band, 
We give a rouse—hoch ! hoch !—to Heicoianp ! 
| Kaiserliche Kapelle plays: O Heligoland! mein Heligo- 
land! Air— Die Wacht am Rhein.’ 
Witiiam, Kaiser, continues :— 
There are that languish on this festal day 
Damned and impounded for lése-majesté ; 
We, William, in Our plenitude of grace, 
Propose to pardon every hundredth case ; 
And though their sentence was no more than just 
We offer each a copy of Our bust, 
With option of a fine; but, be it known, 
Whoso again shall deem his life his own, 
Or find in Ours the faintest flaw or fleck, 
God helping, We will hang him by the neck. 
Yea, he shall surely curse his impious star 
‘That dares to question Who or where We are! 
Worship your Cesar, and (C.V.) your God ; 
Who spares the child may haply spoil the rod. 
Many Our uniforms, but We are one, 
And one Our empire over which the sun, 
Careering on his cloud-compulsive way, 
Sets once, but never more than once, a day. 
The seas are Ours: world-wide upon the oceans 
Our fleet commands the liveliest emotions : 
Four cruisers and a brace of royal yachts 
All equal to at least a dozen knots! 
Did not Our stout marines arrange to land 
The other day on Afric’s sunny strand ? 
Go where you will, you find Our German manners 
Prevailing under other people’s banners ; 
Go where you will, you cannot but remark 
The cheap, but never nasty, German clerk ; 
Observe Our exports: do you ever see 
‘Things made as they are made in Germany ? 
Always at home on Earth’s remotest shores 
E.g., among Our loved, low-German Boers, 
Freely Our folk expectorate, and there 
Our German bands inflame the balmy air ; 
Likewise again Our passionate bassoons 
Tickle the niggers of the Cameroons ; 
Or others over whom Our Eagle flaps 
In places not at present on the maps. 
One more Imperial pint! your Kaiser drinks 
To German intercourse with missing links ! 
Let loose the breathings of Our Royal Band, 
We give—hoch! hoch! Our glorious Hixrer.anp ! 
| Kaiserliche Kapelle plays: O Hinterland! mein 
Hinterland! (Air as before); during which 
Wiiiam, Kaiser, resumes his throne. O,S 
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NOTES 


Tue nation will look with pride upon the unflinching 
sense of duty shown by the Sovereign in the face of the 
calamity which has fallen on the Royal Family. On the 
very day after the melancholy news arrived Her Majesty 
showed her customary fortitude in compelling herself to 
examine important papers of State. 





Tue Pall Mail Gazette has established a reputation for 
enterprise in discovering political secrets; for this reason 
it were unwise to discredit entirely the announcement of 
a Russo-Turkish alliance made by that journal on Wednes- 
day. But between disbelieving and believing there is a 
wide difference and we are inclined not to accept this bad 
news unreservedly until it is fully confirmed. 





Ix another column we print an important interview em- 
bodying the views of a Turkish statesman, not for the 
first time in high office, on the present situation in the 
near East. Those views may be used to our chastening. 
We need not of course accept them en bloc; but they 
hardly leave us in a position to deny that since Munchausen 
was written there have been few exaggerations so gross as 
those which have reached England from Asia Minor 
during the past nine months. Moreover, the interview 
gives us an indirect but truthful picture of the mind of a 
Turk of the best class; and the idea of this man setting 
himself to read Cosmopolis and to writing down the 
Chronicle's Commissioner an ass, when journalism proves 
distinctly that he ought to be wallowing in Armenian gore, 
is distinctly refreshing. 





We are unable to share in the almost undisguised dis- 
appointment of some contemporaries over the easy and 
bloodless termination of the Ashanti expedition. To our 
simple minds it seems better that the desired object should 
be attained without the expenditure of life than that Sir 
Francis Scott should have been compelled to fight his way to 
Prempeh’s capital. Nor does the end thus reached seem to 
us unworthy, Why, one wonders, do the same publicists 
who, regardless of consequences, urge us to break up the 
Turkish Empire, object to an expedition of which the avowed 
object was to put an end to human sacrifices on a large scale? 
Meanwhile, that there is a substantial advantage to be 
gained from the expedition is quite clear to those who can 
read between the lines. 


Sritt there is something pathetic in the ruin even of a 
drunken barbarian like the Ashanti king. ‘The King of 
the Ashantis is Lord of Heaven and Earth’; is, indeed, 
us great a potentate, in the way of mere title, as the Sultan 
or the Emperor of China, The King of the Ashantis 
declines to attend the great palaver at the command of a 
British officer. Two files and an interpreter with a big 
stick—mark that big stick—are sent to explain that come 
he must and that within five minutes. And then the 
monarch in token of submission lays his royal head 
between the boots of the British officer enthroned on an 
empty biscuit-box. ‘ The scene,’ we read, ‘ was impressive ’ 
but surely it was touching also, for the attitude was a 
considerable fall for ‘the Lord of Heaven and Earth.’ 








Lorp Lanspowne’s frank and businesslike speech at 
Salisbury concerning the state of our military supplies and 
armament will tend to reassure the country. There was 
a disposition on the part of Radicals, when the Rosebery 
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Administration fell over the ammunition question, to argue 
that the subject-matter of the critical debate was really 
trivial and artificial. They will know better now and, if 
they are honest men, will join in congratulating Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr, Brodrick upon the remarkably rapid 
progress which has been made towards filling up a 
dangerous gap. Gratitude is due also to Lord Lansdowne 
for honest recognition of that serious deficiency in field 
guns to which our valued correspondent ‘Seven Cam- 
paigns’ called attention in a series of articles in this paper 
Towards the removal of this risk also progress has been 
made, but much remains to be done. 





Tuere is a disposition to make too much of the narrow 
majority by which Sir J. Haslett won the seat vacated by 
the death of Sir E. Harland. For our part we are satisfied, 
on consideration of the facts, to learn that the seat is won. 
Remember that there had been no contest for some time, 
that the minds of men were upset by the quarrels 
incident to the long strike, that the defeated candidate 
labelled himself not merely ‘ Independent’ but, according 
to some authorities, ‘ Conservative’ also. Weare unable to 
see any legitimate satisfaction to be gained from these 
facts, even by the use of a long telescope, by the political 
meteorologists in the Separatist observatory. 


For Mr. Justice Grantham as a man we have a respect 
which does not extend to that judge as a lawyer. We 
are bound to say that, in allowing Miss Ella Russell’s case 
to go to the jury and in declining a stay of execution when 
the jury gave her £100 damages, the learned judge has 
added a new terror to life. If Sir William Grantham and 
the jury are right the cares and responsibilities of musical 
and theatrical managers and, so far as we can see on 
grounds of principle, of publishers also, will be increased a 
hundredfold. If it is a libel on Miss Ella Russell so to 
place her name on a programme that her professional 
eminence is not emphasised adequately, it follows that in 


every theatrical programme and in every publisher’s list of 


announcements lurks a danger of litigation. In a list of 
ten novelists the choice of the first alone might give rise 
to nine libel actions by separate plaintiffs; the tenth man 
might bring an action in respect of each of the men and 
women placed above him, and so on, 





Tue sequel to the Russell case may be looked for with 
interest. We can well imagine that some of the artistes, 
whom twelve good men and true believe to have been 
placed in the same position as Miss Russell to her detti- 
ment, hold an opinion of their rank in the artistic world 
in which Miss Russell and her friends do not agree. Con- 
ceivably, for the artistic temperament is not a stranger to 
conceit, they may think they have been insulted in being 
classified with her. Again, why should Mrs, Dowson, 4 
clever and experienced actress, be named on the Hay 
market programme after the brilliant novice, Miss Dorothea 
Baird? Surely the law is indeed ‘a hass,’ or this absurd 
verdict is a defiance of the law. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘A somewhat special interest 
is now attached to a certain little incident which once 
occurred in Berlin. It was just at the time when the 
German Emperor was beginning to lose the first glow of 
that enthusiasm for righting the wrongs of labour which 
marked him in the early days of his reign. He was 
becoming, in fact, a touch tired of his ré/c as der Arbeiter- 
Konig. Besides, it was dawning upon him that the 
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working classes were by no means so grateful to him as 
they ought to be for his espousal of their cause. He 
had promised, however, to receive a labour deputation ; 
and receive it he did—alone too. The responsible Minis- 
ter who ought to have been by the Emperor’s side was 
conspicuous by his absence. The address was presented. 
It was a purely formal document, but in it was some 
phrase or other—a chance allusion to grievances, and a 
suggestion, perhaps, for their redress—which ruffed the 
temper of the susceptible monarch. Straightway he 
turned and rent the deputation ruthlessly, hurling at 
them reproaches, threats and insults. He behaved him- 
self, in fact, much as an unmannerly schoolboy might do 
when on bullying bent. 





‘Tur members of the deputation listened in silence to 
the Emperor's tirade, one of them, however, chuckling 
the while ; for, knowing full well that the Press would not 
be admitted at the audience, he had taken the precaution 
to bring with him there a phonograph. Thus every word 
His Majesty uttered—and each one was more indiscreet 
than the othe: —was carefully registered and stored up for 
future use. But unluckily when the audience was over, 
the deputation found themselves confronted in the ante- 
room by the responsible Minister, who greeted them with 
many courteous phrases, and handed to their leader a 
manuscript, remarking significantly as he did so: ‘A 
copy of His Majesty’s reply to you, for publication.’ He 
then claimed the tell-tale phonograph ; and, at the same 
time, allowed it to be understood, that, if it were not given, 
it would be taken. And given it was, for it is dangerous 
in Berlin to play with officials ; and these deputies, being 
wise men, had no taste whatever for martyrdom. The 
next morning the Emperor’s reply to the labour deputa- 
tio—the manuscript reply bien entendu, not that of the 
phonograph—was published in the Berlin papers, and was 
much commented on owing to the kindliness of its tone, 
and the deep interest it manifested in the condition of the 
workers. Where then was the responsible Minister when 
the Emperor sent off his famous telegram? On a journey 
or perchance asleep? Or is it that His Majesty has dis- 
covered the way his own officials circumvent him, and has 
begun to take precautions against their interference ?’ 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘The Siam conven- 
tion has been received better by the Press here than any dip- 
lomatic act of your Government. Without being regarded as 
anything in the nature of a triumph for the Quai d’Orsay, 
the convention is held to be sufficiently favourable to 
French interests to be received with satisfaction as a 
sensible and equitable settlement of a thorny question. 
The colonial group in the Chamber has thought fit to 
protest against the arrangement on grounds worthy of the 
intelligence of its members. The group includes some of 
the most foolish persons in France. It is gratifying to 
note that its attitude in the present instance has procured 
for it sharp and general censure. The huge majority 
of Frenchmen have no sympathy whatever with these 
coloniaux «@ tous crins, who are as mischievous as they are 
silly, and the beginning and end of whose existence, where 
it is not sheer lunacy, is self-advertisement. There should 
be no mistake on this point. The ravings anent aggran- 
disement of a M. Francois Deloncle deserve even less 
attention than the treasonable rant of some of your own 
lrish politicians, 





“It is not particularly easy to write with proper solemnity 
of the late M. Floquet. In the shape of praise it may be 
said of him that he made an admirable President of the 
Chamber—an office in which he was as great a success 
as he was a failure in that of President of the Council. 
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It may also be conceded that according to his lights he was 
a strictly honest politician, which made it all the harder 
that it should have been his fate to come to grief—on the 
whole undeservedly—in connection with the Panama 
scandals, On the other hand, he was a typical specimen 
of that stamp of politician whose excellent intentions and 
very moderate intelligence combine to make him perpe- 
trate the most fantastic blunders. Statesmanship for him 
was synonymous, in fact if not in theory, with pomposity, 
A reply he made during the height of the Boulangist move- 
ment paints the entire man. Asked what he would do 
were the General to carry out certain schemes, menacing 
the public peace, with which he was credited, he answered 
with absolute solemnity: “Je ferai un discours!” His 
famous “ Mirabeau et moi” was an equally characteristic 
utterance. But Gambetta sketched him to the life: “Gilet 
de Robespierre, dandinement de Saint-Just, geste de Marat, 
rugissement de Danton: tel Floquet! ” 





‘Very considerable interest was attached this year to the 
election of the President of the Senate. In view of the 
general feeling that we are within measurable distance of 
an internal crisis of an exceptional gravity the choice of the 
second personage in the State had unusual importance. 
The presence, too, in the lists of M. Constans lent 
additional zest to the conflict. The vanquisher of /a 
Boulange is one of our rare politicians who may be expected 
to show fight, the necessity or even the opportunity occur- 
ring. He has been beaten but not disgracefully. The support 
accorded him is proof of the existence in the Senate ofa 
current of opinion favourable to a stand being made 
against the inroads of Radicalism and Socialism. 





‘Jupcine from his inaugural speech, M. Loubet is alive 
to the state of feeling of his colleagues. It must be 
admitted indeed that the tone of his address has come as 
a rather agreeable surprise. The “eagle of Montélimar”’ 
has struck an almost valiant attitude. He has at any rate 
squared up, though whether with the intention of hitting 
out time alone can show. Not if M. Loubet knows it is 
the Senate to be sat upon, and ata pinch—on s’en ira 
en guerre. Without expecting too much of these bellicose 
declarations, it is gratifying to note that they have filled 
the Ministerialists with wrath, They may have a more 
important effect, that of inducing the Moderates to raise 
their diminished heads, to serrer leurs rangs, to reconstitute 
their routed party. On the surface the issue of the present 
political situation can only be a pitched battle, delayed for 
a longer or shorter space of time, between the Moderate 
Republicans of every shade of opinion and the Revolution- 
aries de tout pot. There may be surprises in store how: 
ever in connection with the circumstances under which the 
fight takes place. 





‘In the meantime we are traversing a period of expecta- 
tion, We are awaiting the arrival of Arton, in the hope— 
the far from sanguine hope—that the unexpected will 
happen: that is that his appearance at the Palais de 
Justice will be followed by stupendous revelations and an 
explosion. We are awaiting the moment when the progress 
of the session will compel the Cabinet to abandon its policy 
of pretending to “ act’’—vide Ministerial declaration-—while 


taking every possible care to refrain from acting. We are 


awaiting the return of the Socialists to their familiar 
practice of opposition, the municipal elections which will 
be due shortly and may prove of unusual importance, the 
debate on the Madagascar treaty and sundry other matters 
with which it is unnecessary to trouble you. But, perhaps, 
the one event we are awaiting with any sort of pleasurable 
anticipation is the Carnival.’ 
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IN THE CITY 


NHERE has been a pretty general improvement in the 
stock markets this week, due chiefly to the excellent 
dividends that have up to date been declared by our Home 
Railway Companies. A sharp advance took place in the 
preference stocks of the London, Chatham and Dover on 
the directors’ announcement that after payment of the 
full half-year’s interest on the arbitration preference there 
remained £55,471 to be carried forward, against only 
£25,150 at this time last year. It is consequently hoped 
that for the current six months the holders of Chatham 
second preference may taste the unusual delights of a 
slice of dividend, and the price of the stock rose 
accordingly. The termination of the shipbuilding dispute 
has naturally strengthened the stocks of the Scottish lines, 
and the large traffic increases this week, and indeed since 
the commencement of the year, are causing very sanguine 
views to be taken. Inthe American market a better tone 
is apparent on the idea that a way out of the Venezuelan 
difficulty has been discovered. The impetus is, however, 
mainly due to repurchases by ‘bears,’ for no desire is 
shown by the public to buy American securities. It is 
reported that the officers of the Western railroads are 
making another effort to form a Western traffic pool, 
but until the legality of the Trunk Line Joint Traffic 
Association has been affirmed, it is scarcely likely 
that the western lines will enter into any binding agree- 
ment. Argentine descriptions are steady, and the passage 
of the Guaranteed Railways Bill through Congress is 
regarded with satisfaction, but strange to say it seems 
impossible to discover what the exact terms of the Bill are, 
and therefore when the provisions are made public some 
disappointment may be felt. The demand for West 
Australian mines, which was noticeable last week, has not 
been quite maintained, but in many cases quotations are 
higher, and a further improvement is looked for next 
month. The completion of the railway from Perth to 
Coolgardie, which ought to be accomplished in about 
four or five months will have a very important effect on the 
companies, for it is estimated that it will cheapen the 
carriage of goods by quite £10 a ton, and we are glad to 
notice that the Government of West Australia is going to 
build a line on to Kalgoorlie in the Hannan district. South 
African mines are dull but fairly firm, and the market is 
wailing to hear what Mr. Cecil Rhedes and Dr. Jameson 
will have to say when they reach England. 

The affairs of the Peruvian Corporation are just now 
attracting some attention, Sir Henry Tyler’s mission to 
Peru having proved a complete failure. The Corpo- 
ration had vast possibilities when it first came into 
existence and relieved Peru of its obligations to foreign 
creditors. At one sweep Peru got rid of about £31,000,000 
of debt and at the same time secured several millions of 
new money, which have been spent in building railways 
and opening up the country. Clearly the Corporation 
deserved generous treatment and grateful recognition by 
the Government and the people. Unfortunately the ways 
of Spanish Republics in South America are not always in 
accordance with English ideas of what is straightforward 
and honourable, and the Corporation has been hampered 
and badly treated throughout. But this contingency 
ought to have been provided for and not only should 
substantial guarantees have been insisted upon for 
the faithful carrying out of the Peruvian side of the 
agreement, but a representative of the highest ability and 
position should have been despatched to Peru to watch 
over the Corporation’s interests. It is no doubt difficult 
to find a man who combines the qualities of a diplomat 
and financier together with technical railroad know- 
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ledge, but such men are to be found at a price, and in 
any case the Corporation could have secured a man 
with some administrative experience. The result of 
neglect has been ‘great friction between the Corporation 
and the Government, and the refusal of the latter to 
perform what it promised. What the outcome will be no 
one can tell, but the situation though very bad is not 
hopeless, and with the 6 per cent. debentures quoted below 
40 it would be foolish to throw them away just now, for 
they represent a first charge on practically all the rail- 
ways, and on very valuable property. 

Some little astonishment has been caused by the action 
of the directors of the Law Debenture Corporation in re- 
commending a dividend of only 6 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares while each £10 founder’s share receives a 
dividend of over £23. Many holders of ordinary shares 
were under the impression that they must receive 
7 per cent. before the founders got anything and they 
have therefore suggested that the legal luminaries who 
constitute the board are not acting legally. The fact is 
that from the earnings of each year a sum equal 
to 7 per cent. on the ordinary shares must first 
be provided, and then the founders are entitled to 
half the surplus profits. The proper amount has been 
duly set aside for the ordinary shares, but instead of paying 
a dividend of 74 (or 9 per cent. as could be done) the 
directors recommend that the difference between the sum 
belonging to the ordinary shareholders and the amount 
required to pay 6 per cent. should be carried forward for 
the equalisation of dividends on the ordinary shares. The 
course adopted by the Board is quite in order, but one 
need hardly point out that if the shareholders prefer to 
have a larger dividend now instead of carrying forward 
anything they have merely to pass a resolution for the 
immediate distribution of what belongs to them. The 
declaration of dividends is in the hands of the shareholders, 
the directors only state what they recommend and there is 
no necessity to adopt their recommendations. 

The London and South Western dividend, at the rate of 
7} per cent. for the last year, is } per cent. higher than that 
of the corresponding half of 1894, and,the amount carried 
forward is £23,864 compared with £20,076. As 
the dividend in July was 44 per cent. or } per 
cent. lower than that of July 1894, the result for the 
whole year is the same, viz.,6} per cent. The amount 
accruing to the deferred stock is 2} per cent. for 1895. 
It is to be observed that London and South Western 
ordinary stock is quoted at 204, at which price it yields 
just 3 per cent. The Sheffield Railway Company's report 
for the past half-year shows a decrease in total receipts of 
£5163, merchandise having increased by £15,204, and 
minerals by £8961, while canal traffic was less by £27,962 
in connection with the sale of the South Yorkshire Naviga- 
tions. Expenditure was less by £17,968, of which 48686 
was in canal expenses, and £7766 in locomotive power. 
The dividend on the ordinary stock is at the rate of 1} 
per cent. per annum, and, after adding £7000 to reserve, 
a balance of £4247 is carried forward. 

Hannan’s Mount Charlotte West Limited is the name 
of a company which has been formed with a capital of 
£100,000 to acquire and develop Mining Lease No. 1259 
consisting of about 24 acres in the well-known Hannan’s 
Goldfields of West Australia. The property has been wel! 
reported upon and appears to be favourably situated for 
obtaining water, which is so essential a feature for profit- 
able mining, pending the discovery of a cheap and reliable 
dry crushing process. The purchase price is £80,000 
which leaves only £20,000 for working capital, and while 
the prospects of the company are promising we regret that 
a larger sum has not been set apart for working expenses. 
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VIEWS OF A TURKISH STATESMAN 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
Constantinople, 15th January, 1896. 


O-DAY I had an interview with a Turkish official of 
the highest rank, one who has represented his 
country at Foreign Courts, is well versed in European 
diplomacy and possesses a fairly extensive acquaintance 
with European literature, he speaks and reads English and 
French with equal fluency. As I entered the room he laid 
down a copy of the new monthly magazine, Cosmopoiis, 
which he had just received from his London bookseller, 
and after welcoming me began. 


‘I have just been reading Mr. Norman’s article on 

Foreign Politics, more especially the part relating to 
Turkey, and I cannot imagine how any level-headed man 
could write, or any fair-minded magazine could publish 
such a tissue of improbabilities or such impotent conclu- 
sions. Mr. Norman was in Constantinople a fortnight : he 
was always in the closest communication with your Post- 
master, who is an avowed Anti-Turk, and a correspondent 
of the Anglo-Armenian association ; he never called on or 
had any interviews with a single Turkish statesman, he 
visited the Robert College, the leaders of which are 
thoroughly Armenian in their sympathies, and yet he writes 
on the Turkish question as if he had mastered the whole 
subject. Mr. Norman quotes the’ various correspondents of 
the London papers as “the men who outside the group of Ambas- 
sadors are the best informed in Europe. One of these is a man 
whose sympathies if biased at all might naturally be expected 
to be so on the side of the Sultan, and as for the other three I 
know them to be men of honour wholly incapable of despatching 
nens for the sake of its sensational value.” Now I will not 
adopt Mr. Norman’s policy of making unfounded personal 
attacks, but we Turks know perhaps more about these 
gentlemen even than Mr. Norman, and we do not coincide 
in his views. 

[The statesman here goes into detail as to the personality 
of the various correspondents, and we feel convinced of 
his accuracy. But where correspondents are anonymous 
we make a strict rule of not prying into their individu- 
ality. | 

‘Mr. Norman, having magnified the unfortunate position 
of our country, proposes four solutions for the difficulties 
he imagines to exist. There is yet a fifth plan which 

| England might follow with advantage to herself and great 
; benefit to the world at large, and that is “to mind her 
own business, and not meddle in other people’s affairs.’’ 


f Had she paid more attention to this homely proverb, it is 
probable she would not now stand isolated in Europe. 
, But I am a strong Anglo-phile ; I believe in a firm Anglo- 


. Turkish alliance, and therefore I will quote one more line 
5 from Mr, Norman’s article. It contains a sentiment of 
which I cordially approve. “ The truth is very painful, but 
there is no blinking it. England has been from the first on the 
; wrong road with regard to Armenia.” This is the whole 
truth ; but every road has a turning, and I hope you may 


¢ arrive at the proper turning at last. You ran away at the 
yf idea that the Sassoun stories were true, and the highly 
q coloured letters from Dr. Dillon and others profess- 
s ing to give the true account gained general credence. 
I} But the Sassoun revolt was the work of the Revolutionary 
yr Committee in London, the correspondents’ letters were 
t- Written in Erzeroum and the harrowing tales of women 
e throwing themselves over cliffs to avoid dishonour were 
0) pure invention! This very Dr. Dillon has for years been 
e preaching in favour of an Independent Armenia and was 
at merely carrying on his old crusade. As for the 50,000 


killed in Sassoun it resolves itself into 500, perhaps less ; 
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at any rate 500 is the maximum estimate of the Foreign 
Delegates. Well, led astray by these false reports 
England became hysterical and your Ambassador at once 
formulated a scheme of reform for certain distant vilayets. 
These reforms were quite unsuited for a Mohammedan 
country, but Sir Philip Currie pressed them with much 
insistence, and to a certain extent received the support of 
the Ambassadors of France and Russia. The German 
Ambassador absolutely refused to be associated in any 
way with the policy, and the representatives of Italy and 
Austria held studiously aloof. I have no doubt that Lord 
Salisbury imagined he was speaking the truth when he stated 
at the Guildhall that the accord between the three Powers 
was complete, but I have been behind the scenes here in 
Constantinople, and have repeatedly conversed on this 
subject with each one of the Ambassadors, and I assert 
without fear of contradiction on their part that two out 
of the three Powers nominally pressing forward the 
scheme of reforms were very lukewarm in their support 
of the English proposals, and had not the Armenian out- 
break in Stamboul on the 30th of September given rise 
to an idea as to the insecurity of the capital France and 
Russia would long ago have dissociated themselves from 
England. Sir Philip Currie was warned over and over 
again that the acceptance of his scheme by the Sultan 
would cause an intense anti-Armenian feeling throughout 
the Empire, and that the granting of the reform would 
be but the commencement of trouble. Some of your 
papers, notably the Pall Mall Gazette, which is bitterly 
hostile to Turkey, preached the same theme, but it was no 
use; the British Ambassador used threats, your fleet was 
brought up, and the Sultan, to avoid a rupture with 
England, against the advice of many of his Ministers, 
yielded to Sir Philip's menaces. What has been the 
result? A wave of bloodshed has passed over Asia Minor 
and thousands of innocent people have suffered. 

‘There is one way and only one way in which you can 
redeem the past and that is by drawing nearer to Turkey 
and assisting the Sultan to carry out those reforms he has 
promised you on his word of honour shall be granted. 
Give us breathing time, aid us in putting our finances in 
proper order. These reforms will cost money, but our 
Treasury is empty and we are unable to raise money on 
loan because of certain clauses which you assert exist in 
the ‘ Capitulations.’ Send us a sympathetic Ambassador 
who will come as a friend minded to work cordially with 
us and to bear with what he may think our misgovernment, 
Remember that all the world does not view everything 
through English spectacles and we read in French, and 
German, and Russian newspapers of misgovernment in 
Ireland, in India and in your Colonies. Your Queen 
reigns over sixty million Mohammedans and our Sultan is 
their spiritual head. When the struggle comes between 
England and Russia for which you are preparing then 
you will need our aid. Why act as our enemies? 
Why exasperate the Turks, who remember all you 
have done for them and who are willing to forget 
your support of Armenian Revolutionists. Your soldiers 
and ours have fought side by side, and I have heard 
many English officers speak in the highest terms of 
our military qualities. Why not avail yourselves of 
this material ready to your hand. You English now 
make no effort to know us, you hold aloof in every way, 
There is not a civilian member of your Embassy who at- 
tempts to cultivate friendly relations with Turkish officials. 
We are despised and looked down upon by you and treated 
as if we were savages, or at any rate half civilised. Change 
all this. We are not so bad as you imagine. We know 
that our Government requires amendment. The Sultan 
has ever been most anxious to secure honest officials and 
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not a week passes but he punishes some one for peculation ; 
but how expect probity when we are unable to pay our 
officials regularly, and you, knowing this, insist on our 
employing additional staff in Kurdistan? Your projected 
reforms mean increased expenditure, but where are we to 
get this money? The Turk can be led not driven, at least 
he may be driven into the arms of Russia if England much 
longer pursues the policy of Kimberley, as is represented 
by men who treat us with the scorn of Currie, Like you, 
we are now isolated in Europe; now is an admirable 
opportunity for an Anglo-Turkish Alliance. With your 
Fleets and Armies re-inforced by half a million Turkish 
soldiers, such an alliance would secure peace for 
Europe and the safety of your Indian Empire, and 
what is more it would secure good Government for 
the three million Armenian subjects of the Porte who now 
are the curse of this country. Lord Salisbury (whom I 
have the honour of knowing) is statesman enough to see 
the advantage of the course I have suggested. As for Sir 
Philip Currie he believes only in that firmament of which 
he is the bright particular star. No policy is acceptable 
that is not his policy, no person worthy of support who 
does not worship at his shrine. His conduct in inducing 
Lord Salisbury to refuse Tourkhan Pasha as Ambassador 
in London has embittered every Turkish statesman against 
him. Tourkhan had represented us in Madrid ; he had 
been Governor-General of Crete and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs here ; he is a man of broad views, and a courtier in 
manner and appearance. In nominating him, a Moham- 
medan, to represent us at the Court of Queen Victoria, 
we thought His Majesty had made the wisest possible 
selection. What then was our amazement to learn that 
Tourkhan’s nomination had been objected to, and that 
this objection was the result of your Ambassador’s action. 
The prelude to a restoration of friendly relations between 
the two countries must be the accrediting to the Sublime 
Porte of a more sympathetic Ambassador than the Ex- 
Foreign Office clerk. Iam afraid I have told you some 
homely truths which will not be palatable to you as an 
Englishman ; but you have asked me to speak frankly 
and I have done so,’ 


I left my friend’s presence feeling that there was a very 
great deal of truth in what he said. Of exaggeration in 
the matter of atrocities, and of pure invention also, I have 
abundant proof. I have run to earth and exposed lie after 
lie which, if the commonest care had been taken to verify, 
need never have been sent over the wires, and I have 
heard from Europeans as well as Turks that the attitude 
adopted by our Embassy gives general offence. I venture 
to think that the opinion of one of Turkey’s most eminent 
men is well worth the attention of the English people. 


HOW IT STRIKES A RADICAL 
Il, —VENEZUELA 


RBITRATION? Yes. I am a believer in arbitration 

for the settlement of international disputes. If for 

no other reason, because the most unsuccessful and 
expensive arbitration, such as the Alabama arbitration, is a 
hundred times cheaper than the most successful of wars, 
even the littlest. But there must be something to arbi- 
trate about. I presume that the most maniacal advocate 
of arbitration would not propose that when a burglar comes 
to your house, and is caught with his pocket full of spoons, 
it should be referred to arbitration whether the spoons are 
his or yours. Even the German Emperor has not yet 
insisted, though no doubt he will come to it, with time, that 
we should go to arbitration whether he or we are entitled 
to the Isle of Wight. A second condition of rational 


. 
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arbitration is, that there should be some matter at issye 
between the parties who agree to go to arbitration, A 
third, that the arbitrators should be indifferent, and agreed 
to by both sides. 

Applying these canons to our question with Venezuela, 
one can only regard the action of the President of the 
United States with that sort of admiration which we feel 
for the hero in Cool as a Cucumber. We have a wrangle 
going on with Venezuela, which has been going on 
for the best part of half a century and more, as to some 
wretched piece of territory which next to nobody inhabits 
and next to nobody wants to inhabit. Driven to the 
last ditch of argument Venezuela proposes to refer to 
arbitration, not merely the question of the territory in 
dispute, but other territory besides, of which we are in 
occupation and have been in occupation, and Venezuela 
never. We consent to arbitration about the disputed, and 
refuse it as to the undisputed part. In other words, we 
consent to arbitrate asto the right to a partition-wall, but 
not to our own front door. Thereupon the President of a 
Republic, equally distant from both contending parties, 
declares, not to the contending parties but to his own 
servants, that we must and shall arbitrate about our front 
door: and what is more, let him be the arbitrator. With 
what a record for arbitration and impartiality does he 
propose this. We have had two great arbitrations with the 
United States. In one we lost and paid up at once. But 
so fraudulent did the claim for damages turn out to be that 
for a very large proportion of the damages paid no claimant 
could be found. We have not yet heard that the money 
has been repaid. It would be a useful matter to refer to 
arbitration, whether the money should not be repaid. We 
commend the point to Lord Salisbury. In the other 
arbitration we won. Did the States pay up? Nota bit 
of it. They said that their representative had no autho- 
rity. They refused _to abide by the award: and the money 
is not forthcoming. On the contrary this very moment is 
chosen for an announcement of a new arbitration to settle 
again what, if anything, is to be paid. 

Under these circumstances we might be pardoned for 
objecting to a new arbitration with the United States on 
any point, even in a matter which concerned the States. 
On a point which has no more concern with the 
President of the United States than with the man in the 
moon, it is impossible for the most enthusiastic advocate of 
the substitution of arbitration for war to feel that there is 
room for arbitration. 

In this extraordinary affair I am bound to say that Lord 
Salisbury has—to my mind for the first time in his life— 
done precisely the right thing; and that is nothing. His 
action, or inaction rather; his calm abstention from saying 
a word is in edifying contrast to that of his colonial 
colleague. He has not treated us to proclamations or 
speeches. The newspapers have not been filled with 
announcements that he has celebrated the end of a crisis, 
which is at its height, with a dinner; nor even that he has 
sat up as late as 3 a.m. to do the work the nation pays him 
to do. On the contrary, we only ‘learn from the usual 
channels of information’ that Lord Salisbury is at home, 
and gives a ball. We suppose that the difference is due to 
having ‘a seat’ not at Highbury but at Hatfield. 

Lord Salisbury has admirably played the part of 
Brer Rabbit. He lays low and says nuffin’, What, 
indeed, is there to say? If President Cleveland 
chooses to appoint a Commission to investigate other 
people’s affairs, that is no business of ours; and, if those 
appointed proclaim loudly in their speeches that they have 
made up their minds before considering the evidence, still 
less is that any concern of ours. We can only chuckle at 
their fatuity in kindly reducing the Commission to its 
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naked absurdity. If the United States Senate should in 
like manner reduce the Monroe doctrine to a series of 
impossible propositions, and proclaim a protectorate over 
the whole American continent, including Canada and 
British Guiana, again we could only look on with admira- 
tion ‘for the most part of the silent sort.’ 

If it be true that Mr. Olney has demanded of Lord 
Salisbury a statement of our case as to the Venezuelan 
question, we can only hope that Lord Salisbury will meet 
him, not even with the retort courteous, but only with the 
quip modest. 

There is no doubt that the part of Brer Rabbit is that 
which fits the situation. When the American-Irish and 
the American-German have screamed themselves hoarse, 
and demonstrated to their hearts content, if we say and 
do nothing, one of two things must happen. Either they 
will have to subside into impotent silence from lack of 
matter; or, which is highly improbable, they will hound 
the Yankees into a declaration of war. If they do, the 
shame and the sin, and we may trust the punishment, will 
be theirs and not ours. Certain it is that no course could 
more conduce to war than for any Englishman to shriek 
for arbitration. Silence is at once the most dignified, the 
safest, and indeed the only possible policy, 


ROYAL AUTHORS 


CIR THOMAS MORE was inclined to be shocked when 
\) his outlandish acquaintance, Raphael Hythlodaye, 
declared that ‘philosophye hadde no place amonge 
kinges.. There has long been a popular impression to 
that effect, which deserves, perhaps, to be modified to 
some extent in these days when princes commonly become 
doctors utriusgue juris and an emperor argues it not 
beneath him to withstand the doctrines of Buddha. How- 
ever that may be, it is certain that literature, the hand- 
maid of philosophy, is more regarded in Courts to-day than 
ever she was since the days of David and _ his wiser son. 
It is not merely that titles flow from ‘the fountain of 
honour’ to deserving journeymen of letters, but that 
Royalty itself trifles with the Muses. Not the most surly 
moralist can any longer hold, with a certain critic of 
James I., that ‘since writing of books has grown into a 
trade, it is as discreditable for a King to become an author 
as it would be for him to be a practitioner in a profession.’ 
Instances to the contrary throng on every hand, whilst 
the announcement which has just been made in Paris, of 
the discovery of a large quantity of unpublished verse by 
Queen Margaret of Navarre, carries us back in thought 
almost to the days when European Royalty ‘commenced 
author.’ The successful soldier, indeed, whe, according to 
Voltaire, founded every dynasty, had, for the best of all 
reasons, no time as a rule to write his own annals, to dis- 
port himself with the lyre, or to cap verses with his 
courtiers, Casar, David and Richard Ccoeur-de-Lion are 
rather the exception than the rule; and David, indeed, is 
mainly deprived by modern criticism of the credit as a 
Sweet singer in Israel which so endears him to our 
Northern compatriots. Solomon, whose claims to author- 
ship have been less disputed than his father’s, though one 
has regretfully to abandon the ‘ weary King Ecclesiast’ of 
Thackeray’s fine verses, had no particular fighting to do, 
unless it were domestic. Marcus Aurelius, whilst he was 
a successful general, did not look on literature as an end 
“ itself, and would have disapproved as highly as 
George II. of Mr. Jingle’s admonition to ‘bang the field- 
plece, twang the lyre.’ Frederick the Great, of course, 
Was by way of being a poet, but Voltaire has luckily saved 
‘ny modern critic the trouble of forming an opinion of his 
efforts, Our own Alfred, who anticipated the Royal 
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authors of the Continent, patronised the profession of 
letters chiefly because, as Colonel Newcome, whom re- 
spectful Binney would not set right, observed, ‘ emollunt 
mores’; his translation of Orosius and his encourage 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle alike aimed at practice. 
So did the famous pamphlets and the Latin Grammar of 
Henry VIII., although he had sound views on the use of 
the vernacular, which almost incline the philologer to Mr. 
Froude’s hero-worship. 

It was, however, in Henry’s illustrious younger daughter 
that the feeling that literature was unbecoming to a 
sovereign—especially to one who spelt that word in seven 
different ways—acquired its highest expression. Thus one 
of the copies of verses that Elizabeth is known to have 
perpetrated nearly led an indiscreet Bedchamber woman 
to the Tower. Puttenham has preserved the poem, which 
he calls ‘most sweet and harmonicall’; it contains the 
well-known reference to Mary Stuart as ‘The daughter of 
debate That discord ay doth sowe.’ Elizabeth appears to 
have written it solely for her own pleasure. ‘My lady 
Willoughby,’ says Sir John Harrington in reference to 
this poem, ‘did covertly get it on her Majesties tablet, 
and had much hazzard in so doing; for the Queen did 
find out the thief, and chid [her] for her spreading evil 
bruit of her writing such toyes, when other matters 
did so occupy her employment at this time; and was 
fearful of being thought too lightly of for so doing.’ 
Perhaps it would have been as well if the present Ger- 
man Emperor, who is a still less fertile dabbler in the arts 
than good Queen Bess, had imitated her modest and 
prudent reserve. An excuse for him may be found in the 
indubitable fact that literature is much more fashionable 
to-day than it was three centuries ago. Perhaps we are to 
look for the explanation in the greater merit of the worthy 
gentlemen and ladies who write our modern books: per- 
haps not. Still, quite a number of Royal authors have 
appeared in the last century to increase the task of the bold 
man who undertakes a supplement to the learned Mr. 
Walpole’s amusing work on the subject. Leaves from the 
Journal of Our Life im the Highlands naturally occurs to 
the mind of every loyal subject and gives Her Majesty a 
claim to an excellent place on the roll of Royal writers. 
No suburban drawing-room is complete without the works 
of the august lady who is known to the libraries as Carmen 
Sylva, and who did at least one real service to literature 
by encouraging the collection of Roumanian folk-songs. 
The King of Sweden has more than once gladdened the 
heart of Mr. Knowles: every schoolboy knows the indis- 
cretion of the Kaiser, and the Crown Prince of Italy is said 
to have written a realistic novel which is to appear shortly. 
Napoleon III., as we know, had ambitions to shine as a 
historian, and Prince Lucien Bonaparte collected a philo- 
logical library which has been defined as nothing short 
of Babel in boards. But the last three centuries have, 
on the whole, in spite of the spread of education and the 
improved status of literature, produced no Royal author 
who can be said to rise to the same level as the Queen 
of Navarre. 

It is very doubtful, indeed, whether in these days a 
Royal personage has the chance of making a name in 
literature, now that the pressure of the business of govern- 
ing, and of what the French call ‘ representing,’ is so great: 
It is by no means certain that a Tennyson or a Thackeray- 
born in modern substitutes for the purple, would ever 
have time to write an ‘Idyll of the King’ or a ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ though he might excel in letter-writing and pen the 
prettiest vers de société that any Court could desire. In 
the day of Margaret of Navarre things were delightfully 
different. Her little Court of men of letters, headed by 
the lively Clement Marot and her faithful servant Bona, 
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venture des Périers, was one of the chief literary centres 
of her time. In the charming preface to the Hepta- 
meron she has told us how, if the floods were out and the 
roads impassable, the great folk of her world did not fume 
and fret to reach their places in Parliament or their com- 
mittees on the Armenians, but leisurely settled down in 
a comfortable inn to discuss the manners of the time and 
tell each other good stories—not ‘By Order of the 
Empress,’ but solely as wit and wisdom would. Destruc 
tive critics, to whom nothing is sacred, will have it that 
not Margaret but Des Périers wrote the Heptameron. If 
they are right, she is shorn of her chief literary grace ; for 
Les Marguerites de la Marguerite, whose title is the best 
part of them, are not much read nowadays. If the 
Bibliothéque Nationale had only given up the twenty- 
eight stories that are wanting to the complete plan of 
Dame Oisille and her merry crew, and had at the same 
time proved Margaret’s claim to them, one would have 
been more grateful. There is quite enough verse by Royal 
authors extant already, to make us ‘more than usual calm ’ 
at the prospect of an additional twelve thousand lines or 
so. To a modern reader the whole of it is not worth one 
tale from the Heptameron, or even that page from the 
memoirs of the second Margaret of Navarre that gave so 
vivid a picture of the St. Bartholomew, and inspired 
Dumas with the idea of the tender and tragical love of 
La Mole. For Margaret, one fears, was only a poet among 
Queens; but, as author of the Heptameron, she was 
assuredly a Queen among story-tellers. 


ANOTHER CANADIAN HOLIDAY 


OW that the days are shorter than the nights our 
preparations for the winter are well-nigh complete. 

The wealth of hay, which filled all the little grass-swamps 
on our claim with an odour as of all precious spices, is 
treasured in two long low stacks on the north side of our 
byre ; hard by stand two comely ricks—the larger of oats, 
the smaller of barley—awaiting the arrival of the thresh- 
ing machine, which is likely to reach The Forks in less 
than a month, seeing that most of the grain-fields on the 
lower flats were burnt up in July ; our kitchen cellar is 
chockful of the Irishman’s ‘fruit’; all our four-footed 
friends are likely to be warmly housed when the first 
‘cold snap’ sets in; the mystic triple furrow has been 
ploughed round about our demesne as a fence against fire ; 
and for the rest—Heaven be praised that September, when 
every new settler must work ‘like a moose’ from the first 
glimmer of dawn until the dews of starlight begin to fall, 
is ended at last! In three or four weeks we may expect 
the first flurry of snow, and then it will not be long before 
the mercury freezes and the fine ecstasy of frozen toes 
amazes the unwary ‘tenderfoot.’ Meanwhile it is Indian 
summer; our days are sunny and not too warm, our nights 
starry and not too cold; mosquitoes and bull-dogs et hoc 
genus omne are all departed to the abode of their father 
Beelzebub ; and now and again we have leisure to take 
down ovr shot-guns and indulge in an afternoon’s hunting. 
Moreover, a mark has been set up on a rise two hundred 
paces from the house, and in our spare moments we are 
learning to make decent practice with the Winchester. 
For it was ordained more than a year ago that we should 
cross the northern branch of the Saskatchewan on the ice, 
and hunt till Christmas in that vast solitude of bush and 
swamp, which stretches from the river bank right away 
up to the circle; and who knows what may not some day 
depend upon the due harmony of hand and eye. ‘The 
cinnamon bar,’ says our tough old master-builder, who has 
often crossed over in the dead of winter with nothing but 
a bag of tea and a cake of chewing tobacco, save and 
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except, of course, his little Indian axe and his long, old- 
fashioned rifle, ‘ he’s a cross lump of a fellow, and handy 
at “flipping” (Anglice wrestling), and he'll fight ye any 
time o’ day, whether wounded or not. He fights quiet. 
like when he’s a sight o’ his blood, and it’s a terrible ugly 
death he puts upon a man, I tell ye a good knife’s 4 
good friend. . . . Did I ne’er tell how Ted Beads——’ 
He has told us that heroic yarn often enough; and when 
we have seen what we shall see, it shall be told anew in 
his own words. 

At this season the shooting of prairie chicken is the 
most popular pursuit of the townsfolk, whose custom is to 
sally forth in light rigs with two or three guns and 
depopulate the stubbles for miles around. Inasmuch as 
the chicken regard the presence of a horse as a sure 
pledge of safety (the writer has more than once seen a 
covey running along the trail just in front of a team) these 
urban ‘sports’ (it is better not to style them sportsmen) 
often succeed in making notable bags, But, even if you 
refrain from such shooting for the pot, the pastime is not 
altogether satisfactory. During the fall o’ the leaf the 
young birds are by no means strong on the wing, and 
after breakfasting not wisely but too well in the shorn 
tilths much prefer walking to flying. Moreover, when they 
do choose to get up, their flight is so simple and straight- 
forward that the poorest shot cannot easily miss them, and 
—seeing that they invariably present their tails to the 
gun and flop down into the nearest scrap of bush before 
they have travelled twenty yards—the best often fails to 
kill so as to escape the cook’s criticism. Mild and regular 
in their habits the prairie chicken too closely resemble the 
respectable denizens of the farmyard. They rise with the 
sun and go to roost with the same ; morning after 1aorning 
you may hear them clu-clu-clu-clucking in the edge of the 
stubble ; at noontide they sit about singly—each ‘subtly 
of itself contemplative ’—on fences or burnt stumps, or in 
trees, but in the afternoon they get together again and 
take short constitutionals over the prairie, when it requires 
the hawk’s eye to discern their long stiff necks perking up 
like badly-drawn marks of uncalled-for interrogation in the 
tangle of tall withered grasses, and they won't get up 
until you are treading on the skirts of their pepper-and-salt 
coats; or in the ‘ owl-light’ of evening you may see them 
stalking along in Indian file headed by the paterfamilias to 
roost in the coign of bush, where rest the broken egg- 
shells of their infancy. In the spring their fancies turn 
lightly to thoughts of love, and like certain folk in 
Ruddigore they indulge in more or less blameless dances; 
for which reason—and also because they are uncommonly 
good when roasted—let us forgive them their virtues. 

Duck-shooting, though less popular perhaps because 
more arduous, is another matter altogether. The wild- 
fowl are just in from the far northern lakes; swift-winged 
and wary they shun the more settled districts, and con- 
gregate on the large lonely sloughs ‘away back,’ which 
are still full of water in spite of three months of a tropical 
sun anda tearless, inexorable sky ; ‘tis a long tramp thither, 
and when you are there it is not easy to get within shot, 
and still less easy is it to retrieve the slain from those wide, 
deep pits of slime. Only after sunset and before sunrise, 
when the duck fly to and fro restlessly before they take 
their night’s rest, is it possible to shoot them to any 
advantage; and then, indeed, there’s two half-hours of 
sport worthy the name, and a sufficient test of a gun and 
the man behind it. And, accordingly, one fine I'riday, 
when the writer and a friend were able to take an after- 
noon’s holiday, it was unanimously decided to journey t? 
Island Lake—a large alkaline slough, six miles or so S.W. 
of our section—and try our luck at flight-shooting. The 
womenfolk would have preferred a formal expedition after 
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chicken for the larder’s sake, but in the end we got our 
own way, and started, just as the sun began to fall, with 
guns, twenty cartridges, and a horse-rug apiece, a well- 

und axe, a flask of sound water (made so as to sling 
over the shoulder, and fit into the curve of the side), a 
little tea and sugar, a dozen sandwiches, and a small camp- 
kettle. 

Supposing you start early in the afternoon of an October 
day—keep the sun at your left shoulder and march 
straight through the bush (brulé and wind-falls most of it 
in that direction), and so on until you catch a glimpse of a 
yellowish-green bluff above the dark-blue line of the 
horizon, when you are within a mile of the island, and 
need observe the sun no longer. This may seem written 
for the guidance of children; nevertheless, if you are 
unversed in bush-craft you will do well to follow the 
writer's advice. For there is something mysteriously 
elusive about this particular slough, said to be a halting 
place for wild-fowl journeying between the two chains of 
fresh-water lakes which lie north and south of the 
Saskatchewan valley. Several times in the spring and 
summer we tried to find it ; and, since in hot weather the 
burnt-out bush is a veritable inferno, attempted to travel 
by way of the hay-swamps—an intricate maze wrought by 
Nature's green magic which stretches for more than a 
hundred miles along the valley. The result of each 
attempt was a seemingly ridiculous failure. 

Guided by the sun. we reached our destination in good 
time on this occasion ; but by the time we had built our 
raft (we cut half a dozen thick rails of dead poplar and a 
seventh of quick tamarac for a centre-board, and bound 
them together with withes of green willows) and launched 
her at the rushy margin of the lake it was close upon 
sunset. ‘The ‘low light which makes the colour’ illumined 
the great dome-shaped bluff of time-honoured tamaracs on 
the island—the broad expanse of shallow water, in the 
midst of which they stood, saved them from the terrible 
Fall fire which swept down the valley in the year following 
Riel’s rebellion—and touched their faded unfallen leaves 
with an ineffable glory of emerald green and russet gold. 
Low in the southern horizon, which is open prairie down 
to the South Branch, hung a mist of faintest crimson light 
(the ghost as it were of the conflagration which opened 
out that spacious alley); eastward and northward the 
boles of the leafless poplars, the vanguard of two great 
hosts, looked silver-grey like snow in a shadow ; and for a 
moment as the sun was falling behind a low line of steel- 
blue clouds a broad fan of blood-red rays was unfolded in 
the western sky. Then as the night clouds gathered (it 
istwo months since I saw a cloudless evening follow an 
unclouded day) all the colours in order of the prism, from 
the violet of the far zenith to the streak of sullen red 
which marked the exit of the day, were dimly mirrored in 
the pool at my feet. I stood in the dark interval between 
the Two Rainbows and—just then there was a sudden 
sound of splashing far down the ring of waters, quickly 
followed by a double report (iy friend had stationed 
himself a furlong lower down), and, before my breech- 
loader was closed, a string of teal came out of the deepen- 
ing dusk and, catching a glimpse of me, made a quarter 
turn like a company of scldiers and vanished round the 
island, The vain repetitions of my companion’s shots— 
Island Lake is full of echoes, which delude even the 
Winged inhabitants thereof—had hardly ceased before 
they were back again. This time I got a clear sight of 
them against the ‘green sky’s minor thirds,’ and three of 
" €se too curious fowl (it is a habit of all sorts and condi- 
ons of duck to return for another peep at anything which 

- startled them) plumped into the gloomy waters. I 
think a bad shot shapes better in a poor light, for then he 
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cannot see the sight on his barrels and must needs follow 
the good old rule, ‘look at your bird, not at your gun.’ 
Then the fun began, Every minute small companies of 
duck—wmallard, teal, stock-duck, wood-duck, widgeon, and 
snipe—came whirling past flying in long curves high over- 
head or low down along the water. Finally seven or eight 
mallard dropped into the lake less than ten yards away ; 
and as they rose again trailing their webbed feet along 
the ripples (the sound exactly resembles that produced by 
the feathering of oars) I fired with both barrels, and got 
four of them. That was my last piece of luck ; so presently 
I sauntered down to the punt, where I found my com- 
panion cursing the ancestors of the storekeeper who had 
loaded his cartridges. Soon we were pushing our clumsy 
craft down a pathway of silvery rippling—the dvjpiOpov 
yé\acpa of clouded moonlight on windblown water—and 
gathering the slain. In all we retrieved twenty-nine that 
night ; and next morning we picked up three more in the 
rushes. 

When we had built a fire and prepared our frugal 
supper a strange thing happened. I produced my flask— 
I had happily thought of conveying therein the third part 
of a bottle of stiff old Scotch—and was astounded to see 
my companion, who had evidently indulged in an even 
happier thought, lug out of an inner pocket the identical 
bottle whence I had drawn my own modest supply, and— 
a brace of lemons! We drank ‘ Here’s a hoe’ (the curious 
incantation used on such occasions by the natives) to one 
another, to several absent friends, and—finally to the 
moon. And so to bed in a haystack—we scooped out 
forms in the sheltered side and swathed ourselves in the 
rugs—and soon the rustling of the aromatic hay, the lisp- 
ing of withered leaves in the tree-tops, and the mellow 
oft-repeated plaint of an owl lulled us to a dreamless 
sleep. 

We missed the flight-shooting at sunrise; in point of 
fact we slept ‘ like corner logs’ until the old ‘ breed,’ who 
has put up all the hay round about Island Lake, came by 
with his rickety waggon. Then we discussed the soporific 
qualities of the lemon. K. B. O. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AT CAMBRIDGE 


T this time of the year, that is to say in the autumn 
and winter, when the various colleges of Oxford 

and Cambridge are electing candidates for entrance 
scholarships, it may be worth while to refer briefly to 
une part of the financial aspect of the matter. Every 
father, no doubt, is glad to have a son capable of winning 
a scholarship, but, granting the possession of such a 
pheenix, he is often obliged to consider in what way’the 
boy may be turned into the maximum of hard cash. The 
schoolmaster, too, though the father is mainly concerned, 
knows that the money value of a scholarship is quite as 
important as its academic prestige, and will not, if he can 
help it, sell any boy in the school for less than his 
proper market value. But the chief persons in the 
transaction are, of course, the College authorities, who 
naturally desire to get the best possible brains for their 
money. The college is the dominus contractus. It offers 
so much—and sometimes so little—and if the boy will 
not, or cannot, take it, he can leave it. Now, at the risk 
of giving a little offence, we must say plainly what we 
mean. There are thousands of men, not the least deserv- 
ing among the educated classes, who cannot afford to send 
their sons to college without a scholarship; and by a 
seholarship they understand not £30 or £35 a year, 
but such a sum as will substantially reduce their boy’s 
expenses. At Oxford it is all plain sailing. There are 
hardly any open scholarships that are not worth £75 or 
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£80 a year for four years. Some are worth more, and all, 
with very few exceptions, are entrance scholarships for 
which residence for a term or two is not necessary. A 
scholar at Oxford is a scholar from the moment he comes 
into residence, and he knows definitely what his emolu- 
ment will be. The advantage of certainty in these matters 
cannot be insisted upon too strongly. No man can live 
upon his income unless he knows what that income is. 

At Cambridge, on the other hand, a different and, from 
the parent’s point of view, a far less satisfactory state of 
things prevails. We say nothing of such great colleges as 
Trinity, St. John’s and King’s, whose liberality is all that 
can be desired, but will confine ourselves to what seems 
capable of improvement elsewhere. The information 
derivable from the Cambridge Calendar is, in some 
instances, so vague that it is impossible to arrive at the 
precise state of the case; but we are well within the mark 
in saying that there are more than five hundred open 
scholarships at Cambridge, that more than two hundred of 
these are of less value than £50 a year, and that of these 
two hundred a considerable number are worth as little as 
£25 or £30. Of what use are these last? They are 
neither here nor there, neither one thing nor the other, 
not small enough to be absolutely valueless, nor 
large enough to bring any material relief to the 
father’s purse. Would it be impossible, by a revision of 
college statutes, to amalgamate two of these into one 
scholarship better worth having? At present Cambridge 
has fully one hundred more open scholarships than Oxford, 
so that an amalgamation, such as is suggested, would place 
her in no numerical inferiority. Nor would any harm be 
done, but much good, if the actual value of the entrance 
scholarships were in all cases plainly stated. As things are, 
there are colleges where all is so obscure and uncertain, 
that no one knows what a boy will get if he succeeds. The 
Cambridge Calendar is full of such phrases as ‘ varying from 
£20 to £80’; ‘at the discretion of the Master and Fellows’ ; 
‘dependent on the report of the Examiners,’ and the 
like ; all of which conditions, together with the free hand 
kept over the distribution of the Scholarship Funds, compel 
fathers and schoolmasters to play the game blindfold, and 
suggest the occasional driving of hard bargains, Again, 
still from the father’s point of view, much might be said 
against the system of giving scholarships to men already 
in residence as the result of annual college examinations. 
It is the first year that is always the most expensive; it 
is then, if ever, that the money is wanted; yet many of 
the best scholarships at Cambridge are awarded to men 
who have perhaps only two years more of their under- 
graduate career before them. And when these scholar- 
ships are given by way of promotion to the holders of 
inferior entrance scholarships, it is evident that the fresh- 
man will have had the least share of the college endow- 
ments just at the time when, if he paid his bills, he would 
need them most. 

The system, we presume, has its defenders, and perhaps 
its merits. We have only represented it in the light in 
which a man of limited means, with boys to educate, must 
necessarily regard it. To such a man a scholarship of £30 
a year is insufficient and all but useless ; it leaves him still 
to make up the remaining five-sixths of the money, cer- 
tainly for the first year, and perhaps for succeeding years 
also. But above all, when he sends his: son up for a 
scholarship, he desires to know, definitely and beforehand, 
what the value of a scholarship will be, and does not wish 
to haggle over an inadequate offer afterwards. And from 
any point of view, whether a college is rich or poor, or 
a parent rich or poor, it is obviously best to state un- 
reservedly the exact value of the scholarships to be given 
away. 
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CONCLUSION (continued),—BY E. F. BENSON 


HE scene was in strange contrast to the scene of the 
night before, though the surroundings were the same, 
and the same audience was listening to the story. Even 
the doctor, whose spiritual but melancholy face had seemed 
but twenty-four hours before to be more like the image of 
some medieval saint just ‘stepped out from his leaden 
frame in some cathedral window, was smiling to himself 
and perhaps more than half enjoying the childish high 
spirits and the ridiculous nonsense which was the milieu of 
these two young English people and contrasting it perhaps 
bitterly with his own. The Empress had abandoned her- 
self altogether and was laughing hopelessly. Even the 
grave Count could not withhold his tribute of genuine 
enjoyment at the extraordinary naiveté of this burlesque 
entertainment. Victor had quite got over the reverence 
which all well-conducted Englishmen feel in the presence 
of royalty and took up the tale with his usual cheerfulness 
and absence of self-consciousness, and his ringing baritone 
voice woke the echoes from the roof where Géiotto’s 
frescoes stared down at them all in wondering amaze. 
ment. 

‘It is not easy to practise any art,’ he said, ‘even the 
art of being a footman, without training. I never knew 
how much training it required to stand still, to move 
noiselessly, not to join in the conversation, to remember that 
sherry went with soup and sweets, and champagne with 
the rest of dinner till that night. It is even difficult to 
hand a dish without putting your elbow into the next 
person's eye. Also footmen do not breathe when they are 
handing things, and it is difficult not to breathe. 

‘ There was only one footman, so I had a room to myself, 
Of course I did not wake up in the morning at the right 
time, that would have been too mnch to expect, but I must 
say I might have remembered not to ring my bell for hot 
water. Asa matter of fact, | forgot and rang it. There 
was soon a hurried footstep on the stairs and Mr. Stokeley, 
Maud's stepfather, came to see what I wanted. Pommel 
came too, and we had some words together. However, 
Mr. Stokeley brought me some hot water, and in course 
of time I dressed and went downstairs. 

‘They were all seated at breakfast when I got into the 
dining-room, in fact it was half over. Dear Aunt Judith 
said some very rude things to me, but I didn’t mind. Of 
course she couldn’t be expected to know who I was, She 
read a paper most of the time about Women’s Rights, and 
quoted pieces in a loud voice to Mrs. Lorraine, while the 
others talked in low tones to each other, Maud was saying 
she should spend the morning in the garden, and quite 
forgetting again who I was supposed to be, I said out loud, 
“That will be delicious, darling!” Dear Aunt Judith 
looked up and fixed me with a gorgon eye. You dont 
know Aunt Judith, your Majesty, but I assure you it’s no 
joke to be fixed with her eye. It makes you feel as if you 
were a butterfly in somebody else's collection. I don’t mean 
that your Majesty ever felt as if you were a butterfly in 
somebody———’ 

‘Never mind,’ shrieked the Empress, ‘don't stop to 
apologise. Go on, my dear joung friend, go on. You are 
deliciously fresh.’ 

‘Aunt Judith and Mrs. Lorraine went off immediately 
after breakfast,’ said Victor, ‘and then I had mine. ! 
remember I had spilled all the kidneys when I was 
handing them to Miss Lorraine, and so there was only 
fish to eat. However, I ate the fish, but Maud and Miss 
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Lorraine went out into the garden meantime, and Mr. 
Stokeley went. What did he go for, Maud ?’ 

‘If it please your Majesty,’ said Maud, ‘he went to put 
on his Norfolk jacket and his check knickerbockers, in 
order to ride his tricycle. You know, dear Aunt Judith 
doesn’t let him wear his check knickerbockers when she’s 
there. Go on, Victor.’ 

‘So I was left alone having breakfast, but before 
Stokeley went away he said I should find some cigarettes 
in the box on the mantelpiece; but when I’d finished 
I went to look, and the box was empty. So, of course, 
J rang the bell,and Pommel came. He was awfully 
violent, and said he’d knock me down if I wasn’t twenty 
years younger than he; and I said he'd better try, and 
so on; but he got so rude that I called for Stokeley. 
Poor Stokeley is rather awkward, you know, and he fell 
downstairs, and I had to go and pick him up. However, 
we told Pommel that I was very delicate—I don’t look 
it, do I—and that my doctor had told me to smoke 
cigarettes in the dining-room or something of the sort.’ 

‘O Victor, did you ?’ cried Maud, ‘I never knew that.’ 

‘Don’t interrupt, Maud,’ said Victor. ‘ Anyhow, I got 
a cigarette, and Pommel went off fishing. I sat reading 
the paper for some time, because there was a speech in it 
by Lord Makerby, my father, and he always likes me to 
read his speeches, and then there came a knock at the 
door. I said “Come in,” and there came in—this is the 
awful part of the story—John the footman, who had stolen 
the spoons. 

‘What had happened was this. 
which Maud and her stepfather-—— ’ 

‘It wasn’t foolish,’ said Maud, 

‘And her stepfather,’ continued Victor severely, ‘had 
written to the police had come too late. They had 
already caught the footman who had stolen the spoons, or 
to be more accurate, the man they supposed was he. It 
was, too. But when that letter came, saying that he had 
come back and that he had not stolen the spoons, they 
had no alternative but to let him go. So he came up to 
the house, to inquire generally who he was, and especially, 
if possible, to steal the forks. 

‘The thing was getting so complicated, that really I did 
not think it could get more complicated. But it did. 

‘Maud, I am going to tread on delicate ground, but I 
can't help it. It appeared that in the short time I had 
been in the house I had won the affection of the girl who 
had to wash the china, I think she was the scullery-maid. 
And as the china had been an unusually long time coming 
down, and she—I can’t help it, Maud—wanted to talk to 
me, she seized the excuse to come into the dining-room, 
to see why it hadn’t come down as usual. She was a 
desperate young woman, and apparently she had been 
making up to John as well, for she no sooner saw us 
together—Oh, I forgot, why didn’t you remind me, 
Maud ?’ 

“I wasn’t there, darfing,” said Maud icily, “so I didn’t 
know what happened.” 

“I've told you hundreds of times,” said Victor brutally. 

‘Yes, your Majesty, before the scullion—I mean the 
scullery-maid—came in, I had a conversation with John, 
He asked me if I was John, and I said “ Yes, are you?”? 
Then he explained what had happened, and said he really 
didn’t know if he was John or not. So I told him that if 
he was a gentleman, he might read the Morning Post, 
Which I wanted myself, and if he wasn’t he might hand it 
tome. Then the villain produced out of his pocket the 
Warrant for his own arrest, which the police had given him 
When they received Maud’s ridiculous note, saying that 
John was at the house all the time, and said that as I 
was John, it was worth my while to give him something for 
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the warrant as it arrested me; and proposed twenty pounds 
as his figure. So we had words together, and I threw the 
toast at him, and at that accursed moment, in came the 
scullery-maid, and saw us quarrelling, and as she made 
love to John and also to me, with feminine logic—I beg 
your Majestys pardon—she threw up her arms, after 
the manner of excited females of the lower class, and 
cried, “ There, they are quarrelling about me.” 

‘That desperate young woman threw her arms round 
me, your Majesty, and shrieked out: “He shan’t touch 
you: he shall strike through a female’s heart first,” or 
words to that effect, and in the meantime John was col 
lecting the forks, which he had forgotten the day before. 
I struggled to get free, and he said: “ You ’old on, Mary, 
my dear. I’ma gentleman what’s not wanted for steal- 
ing, and I’ve eight-pound-six in my pocket, the price of 
those spoons, and cheap at that,” and at that moment in 
came Maud.’ 

‘I'll go on, Victor,’ interrupted Maud. ‘You see, 
your Majesty, I couldn’t call Papa because he and Violet 
were proposing to each other in the back-garden, at least 
they were walking over the asparagus-beds in sheer 
absence of mind, but Victor got free from the scullery- 
maid and flew at John. They upset half the furniture in 
the room, but at last Victor got him down, and I looked 
in his pockets. There was exactly eight-pound-six in one 
waistcoat-pocket, and the warrant for his arrest in his 
breast-pocket, and as that was all we wanted we took 
those and let him go. Victor showed him out of the front 
door, gave him an awful kick, and we never saw him any 
more. 

‘Then I sent the scullery-maid downstairs, and Victor 
sat down helplessly in a chair. He said he wasn’t used to 
such things, and that he never had allowed scullery-maids 
to make love to him, and he never would. I was simply 
aching with laughter, but I comforted him somehow, and 
he went into the garden. Papa and Violet were sitting on 
a bench together looking perfectly happy, and I said, 
“Dear Aunt Judith, what a time she will have this even- 
ing,’ and poor Papa quaked in his shoes. 

‘The old darling had put on his Norfolk jacket and 
check knickerbockers as Aunt Judith was away, and after 
lunch he got out his tricycle. Aunt Judith never lets 
him ride his tricycle when she’s at home: she says he’s 
too old. Dear Aunt is ten years older than he, and she 
rides a bicycle. However, the tricycle had been in the 
stable for some weeks, and when it came out, it was quite 
restive, and as soon as Papa got on, it ran away down the 
gravel path straight into the green house. Poor Papa 
called out for some one to stop it and Violet ran, but it 
was no use. A gardener was working on the beds just 
outside, and it knocked him down as flat as a pancake and 
jumped over his prostrate body into the middle of the 
geraniums. But it thad often happened before: indeed, 
when Aunt Judith goes away and Papa takes to his tricycle, 
we always put an iron railway round the green-house. 
Papa says it hurts more but it’s less expensive. 

‘J never saw him so intrepid as he was that afternoon, 
Oh, by the way, Victor, you've forgotten all about the 
Women’s Trust. How stupid you are. Mrs. Lorraine had 


put all her husband’s money into the Women’s Trust 


Company, your Majesty, which promised to pay 25 per 
cent., and at breakfast she had been trying to persuade 
Papa to do the same. He was awfully sly, and said he 
would put every penny he had into it when it paid its first 
dividend. Well, just after the accident a telegram came 
for Mrs. Lorraine, and Papa opened it thinking it might 
have to be sent on. It was to say that the Women’s Trust 
had smashed, and that all the directors had absconded, like 
Jabez Balfour. Papa was rather pleased really—he thought 
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that very likely Mrs. Lorraine’s opposition would be with 
drawn, and Violet didn’t mind much. She said it would be 
a good lesson to her mother. 

‘Then we all sat down and talked. Victor and I 
insisted that Aunt Judith must be told about everything 
that evening. You see there was the greenhouse and the 
footman, and Victor and me, and Papa and Violet. We 
said that they would break each other’s shocks, but that 
we washed our hands of the whole business—would leave 
it all to him. He was rather selfish and tiresome about it, 
but we said he was much cleverer, and was so much more 
diplomatic than we, you know Victor failed for the 
diplomatic service, and so he wouldn’t be very diplomatic, 
and that he was the only suitable person to do it. He 
consented after a little worrying, and so that was off our 
minds. 

‘Well, we were all sitting on the garden seat, making 
the most of our time till Aunt Judith came, when we 
suddenly heard an awful voice behind us saying, “ Augus- 
tus.” Augustus is Papa’s name, your Majesty, and we 
looked round. It was Aunt Judith and Mrs. Lorraine, who 
had come back ; and as they did not find us in the house; 
had come out into the garden. 

‘Then there were a few moments of awful confusion, 
and we all talked at once. Then Mrs. Lorraine began 
screaming, and fell flat down on the grass. Violet saw 
what was going to happen, and called out, “Stand clear 
all of you. Mamma’s going to faint.” 

‘ Violet wasn’t at all alarmed; she says her mother often 
faints. She has tried to herself, but she isn't strong 
enough. Mrs. Lorraine won the Amateur Strong Women’s 
Championship, you know, your Majesty.’ 

The Empress had abandoned herself altogether, and 
was alternately shaking with laughter and wiping her 
eyes. 

‘You darling,’ she said, spasmodically, ‘but I don't 
know. What is it? I can bear it.’ 

‘It’s a competition,’ said Maud. ‘They all try feats of 
strength. It came off that year at the Westminster 
Aquarium. Mrs. Lorraine carried her husband round the 
room in her teeth. She did it at the third attempt. 
The first time his coat tore, and the second time she 
bit him so that in his struggles she dropped him, but 
she did it the third time. 

‘Let's see, where was 1? Oh yes—Mrs. Lorraine 
fainted, and Aunt Judith called out “Miriam, if you 
faint, I shall blackball Sarah Grand at the Women’s 
Union.” You know, Sarah Grand’s another advanced 
person, and she writes books. Papa was perfectly brutal, 
and as soon as she recovered he said, “I have asked your 
daughter to be my wife, and she has consented. Also this 
telegram came for you.” 

‘Mrs. Lorraine gave one glance at Violet and hissed 
out, “ Viper.” Then she read the telegram. Her face 
changed, and she threw her arms round Papa, and said she 
had always hoped and longed that he would marry Violet. 
Aunt Judith bawled at her: she called her every bad 
name under the sun, and then asked what this telegram 
was about. 

*« My poor Judith,” said Mrs. Lorraine, “it is terrible 
for us all. Dear Augustus, we have lost almost all our 
money, and poor Judith, she has lost all her money too. 
Judith, I have my child’s happiness at heart. You are not 
a mother; you cannot know the mysteries of a mother’s 
heart.” 

‘Aunt Judith looked suddenly very uncomfortable, but 
all she said was— 

‘“T would not have a child named Miriam to save it 
from its grave.” 

‘“ Dear Judith,” said Papa—he was getting quite head- 
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strong— you haven’t got a child. What a comfort that 
must be to you. But Mrs. Lorraine says you've lost all 
your money. As you haven't got any, I don’t see how you 
can have lost it.’’ 

‘Then it all came out. Aunt Judith had borrowed 
£1000 on the security of Papa’s house and grounds, up in 
London that day, and had sent it to the Women’s Trust 
Company to be invested. 

‘Papa looked at her mildly and said, 

‘« The house and the grounds are mine, dear Judith 
and the arm of the law is long.” 

‘« Brute,” said Aunt Judith—she always grasps a situa- 
tion very quickly—“ make your terms, At the same time,” 
she added, “I suppose I have a right to ask why the foot- 
man was sitting with his arm round Maud’s waist.” 

‘So papa had her absolutely in his power, and he ex- 
plained that Victor was not the footman, and that the 
green-house was broken, and John had run away with the 
spoons. 

‘Aunt Judith for once in her life was silenced. She 
walked straight into the house without saying a word, and 
when Violet was married, Papa gave her an allowance, 
and she went to live by herself. And that’s all, your 
Majesty.” 


* * * * * 


Breakfast was at half-past twelve next day instead of 
one, for the special by which the Empress was to leave 
had to start at two, and for the last time all the party were 
gathered together in the dining-room. 

They talked gaily enough, but towards the end of the 
meal a silence fell. The week had been pleasant to all of 
them, and even the bitterness which seemed so inherent a 
part of Lady Maud’s character had softened. That little 
act of kindness to the captive bird, which had seemed so 
natural and easy to her, had been little less than a revela- 
tion to those who had not seen her before, and who had 
only judged her by her own account of herself. She had 
already pledged herself to stay with Lady Ambleside 
after the London season, during which she would be in 
attendance on the Empress, and she had promised Sir 
Edward to let nothing stand in the way of another visit 
to the Villa at Christmas, They all felt like old friends, 
and among old friends a parting, however short, is a sad 
thing. 

The Empress broke the silence. 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’ she said, ‘it is an out-of-date 
custom to drink healths, but I bid you charge your glasses. 
We have all spent a most delightful week, and we should 
be bankrupt in thanks, if we were to pay our debt in full. 
We have told each other about ourselves, and that has 
made us feel that we have all gained friends.’ The only 
one of us who has not told his story is my dear friend Sir 
Edward, and he promises me that if ever we meet again 
under his roof, he will tell us about that which he holds 
most sacred. And soI bid you fll drink to our happy 
meeting and to our very dear friend and kind host, Sir 
Edward Marwootl.’ 

The Empress drained her glass standing, and stretched 
out her hand to Sir Edward. 

‘ Dear friend,’ she said, ‘ may all that is best be yours.’ 

And before evening fell the last guest had left the 
House of Refuge. 


MICHAEL AND HIS LOST ANGEL 


: HAT is a good play,’ said one by no means jesting 

critic to another on the subject of Mr. Joness 
play at the Lyceum, and, on finding his companion dubi- 
tative and silent, he added, ‘Is this a good play?’ The 
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companion then lifted up his voice and spoke, and to this 
purpose, ‘No—it is not a good play, and if you do not 
object to my assuming for a brief space the part of Mr. 
Barlow, I will explain to you why I speak so decisively 
about it.’ ‘One moment,’ said the first interlocutor, ‘do 
you propose to talk of the play or the acting?’ The 
reply from the other was, ‘ You have put to me a question 
improper in the circumstances, but I will waive any 
technical objection in order to answer it as properly 
as I can. If good acting were all that went to 
making a successful play then there would be no 
doubt as to the success of Michael and his Lost Angel.’ 
‘There, said Mr. A. to Mr. B, (it may be convenient 
so to call them), ‘I am with you. Nothing surely can 
exceed the combined force and reticence which we 
have witnessed in Miss Marion Terry’s interpretation of a 
very dangerous part.’ Mr. B. replied, ‘ No, nor can I from 
my consideration and recollection imagine how better and 
more possible life could be given to that miserable creature 
Michael than is given by Mr. Forbes Robertson, who not 
only looks the part to perfection—that is a small matter— 
but acts it and intones it so convincingly that for the 
moment he makes you believe in the author’s ridiculous 
dreams. ‘Dreams?’ cried Mr. A., ‘and _ ridiculous ? 
Whither do you take me?’ Then Mr, B. after a pause 
answered, ‘ Dreams, because such things do not happen. 
The fact that the extraordinary occurrence of open con- 
fession in full church can be upheld by here and there an 
instance does not justify a dramatist in putting it on the stage 
asif it were a common occurrence. The fact that a séductrice, 
in garden-party costume, and an ascetic parson are on an 
island alone together does not justify their “falling into sin” 
—and there are reasons other than moral against it. The 
fact of sin does not excuse a brilliant preacher for “ brawl- 
ing in church.” The fact that he is supposed to be, by the 
dramatist, very sorry for himself, but obviously not the 
least sorry, in the sense of repentance, for his offence, 
does not explain his action in the fourth Act except 
on the supposition that he is absolutely terrorised by 
his own secretary. And the fact that in the last Act 
his paramour dies in his arms, while he still shows 
no repentance, does not mend matters one jot.’ ‘No,’ 
said the other, ‘now you show me all this I believe it does 
not much mend matters as the author has made them, 
but then he had left them so hopelessly unmendable that 
there was really no other ending to the play.’ ‘Well,’ 
Mr. B, observed, ‘ you will have noted that such an end was 
prepared by the remark made in the course of a most 
unseemly conversation in a church by Mrs. Lesden that 
she “would be very ill after all this,” meaning no doubt 
after her attempt to re-seduce her lover had failed.’ 

It may be more convenient to put the result of the 
conversation into the shape of the agreement at which 
the two critics finally arrived. The shape is this: the play 
may be called well written, in a sense, but in a very 
bad sense—that is, that while the mere writing is not bad, 
the sentiments are hopelessly repellent. Apart from 
Improbability, the scene on the island is in one way very 
offensive, while in another way the church scene is both 
offensive and ridiculous, For while Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
Who plays Michael as probably no one else could play the 
part, is delivering his lines with great impressive- 
ness the attention of the audience cannot but be 
called to the absurd appearance of the other audience, 
I beg pardon, congregation, in the very front of the 
inl Whose incompetent make-up is horribly accen- 
ia by the blaze of light which falls upon the 
‘ na scene. For the rest, our two critics agreed upon 
to points, Mr. Forbes Robertson plays his part almost 

Perfection. Miss Marion T erry plays hers almost to 
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perfection. Mr. Mackintosh plays his almost to perfection 
—a part which is absolutely absurd, since he is malignant 
and revengeful up to the moment when Michael tells him 
that he has provided for him and his daughter, when he 
makes a show of being unable to accept any favour from a 
benefactor whom he has so deeply wronged, and imme 
diately accepts the very benefaction with the assurance that 
Michael is a very good man, and that heis not fit to black 
Michael’s boots. That is the note of the whole play. It isa 
mean play, meanly and vulgarly conceived, smoothly written 
and admirably acted, and in reference to the acting, one 
must by no means leave out a tribute to Mr. Ian Robertson’s 
thoroughly good representation of Michael’s Roman Catholic 
uncle. ‘The acting is quiet, sincere, and impressive. All 
the minor parts are well done, especially that of the boat- 
man by Mr. John Willes. To recur to the play itself, 
‘For if the king likes not the comedy, why then belike 
he likes it not, perdy.’ It remains to see what the ‘King 
Public may think. In the course of the dialogue, Michael 
says to Mrs. Lesden, ‘How dare you play with sacred 
things?’ And Echo answers, ‘ How, indeed’ ? 
W. H. P. 


MR. HAMISH MAC CUNN’S NEW OPERA 


R. HAMISH MACCUNN is ambitious, and although 
I his Jeanie Deans, performed for the first time in 
London on Wednesday last at Daly’s Theatre, is a work of 
great promise rather than of perfected achievement, it is 
certainly superior to any of the new English operas pro- 
duced within the last few years. Before indicating its 
numerous beauties it is necessary to point out its principal 
and radical defect. Mr. Mac Cunn, in common with all our 
rising composers, persistently ignores the fact that striking 
melodies are absolutely necessary in an opera if it is to 
win lasting popularity. It is all very well addressing the 
‘cultured few,’ and seeking to improve the taste of the 
masses. In matters of music the verdict of the general 
public is almost invariably correct, and it has always given 
its countenance to melody pure and simple rather than to 
mere scientific orchestration. Music is not only a science 
but also an art, and he is its greatest exponent who knows 
best how to combine these two great factors. Mr. Mac 
Cunn in his endeavour to give a simple domestic romance 
the overwhelming dignity of a Wagnerian mythical opera 
has in many places only succeeded in showing clearly the 
threadbare character of such lines as these for instance— 
yet stay, 

Argyle is warm of heart, as strong of hand, 

He's Scotland's friend—Try the MacCallum More 

For if not liked in London he is feared. 


Set to orchestral accompaniment, the dialogue of a libretto 
which never rises above the level of ordinary work of its 
class, soon grows wearisome, if not absolutely ridiculous. 
Either the poet who writes the words of these rather 
portentous modern operas must give us better litera- 
ture or the composers must resort to other methods 
and grant us more tunes and less recitative. Every 
English composer who has struggled with an Anglo 
Wagnerian libretto, has failed to win favour with the 
majority of the opera-goers, and there is no single example 
of the new school which has survived its first season. 
Mr. Mac\Cunn may, however, take heart of grace, for 
in the last two Acts of Jeanie Deans he has introduced 
some charming melodies, and if he has missed several 
excellent opportunities, he has managed in a remarkable 
degree to convince us of the great strides he has made in 
his difficult art. Throughout, his orchestration is quite 
admirable—scholarly and appropriate—but the vocal 
score is much too declamatory. That he has not mastered 
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the art of singing according to the old Italian method— 
the only one worthy of imitation—is evident, for like 
only too many of his contemporaries he forces the voice of 
his principals, almost as greatly as did Wagner in his later 
works. Has Mr. Mac Cunn ever read Tosi’s /’ Arte di Cantare 
—published in Bologna in 1728, and reprinted in Paris 
only a few years back ; or Pietro Romani’s Canto. If not 
we advise him to procure these works at once and study 
their admirable treatises on the limitations of the human 
voice. Mr. Mac Cunn does not, as yet, seem to have 
made up his mind which school to follow. It is 
pretty evident who are his models, Wagner and 
Handel. He produces excellent effects in certain pas- 
sages by his suggestions of Handel’s quaint grace, 
notably in the very delightful madrigal for female voices 
which opens the fourth Act, and which, by the way, was 
sung with great taste and feeling by the chorus. The 
third Act, which takes place in the courtyard of Dumbie- 
dike’s house, exhibits Mr. Mac Cunn’s skill in the writing 
of what might be called comic music; and the scene be- 
tween Dumbiedike, Mrs. Balchristie, and Jeanie, went 
briskly. Half a dozen good tunes would have made the 
success of the opera, but the composer's reticence seems 
to have prevented his giving way to the feeling he un- 
questionably possesses, and he has marred the success of 
his otherwise admirable work by his persistent adherence 
to methods possibly beyond his reach, at least at present, 
and certainly far above the nature of the story he has 
selected to illustrate musically. Mr. Joseph Bennett's 
libretto, if it lacks literary distinction, is capitally 
arranged. The immortal story of The Heart of Midlothian 
is very clearly and consistently followed, and the scenario 
leaves little or nothing to find fault with. 

Of the execution—barring a persistent tremolo in which 
all the singers without exception indulged, possibly the 
result of nervousness—there is only praise to be written. 
The Jeanie Deans of Miss Marie Duma was _ highly 
dramatic, and her rich voice told effectively in the 
trying scene with Queen Caroline, and in the great duet 
with her sister in the third Act. Miss Alice Esty, 
whose success last season was so noteworthy, sang the 
music of Effie with appropriate passion. Neither of these 
singers has any solo of importance to sing, but there is 
otherwise very little rest allowed them, and they are con- 
stantly singing fortissimo, much to the ultimate detriment 
of their voices. Miss Edith Miller was much more fortu- 
nate. She at least had one excellent ballad in the last 
Act written in the pure old fashioned Scottish style, 
and she sang it very well. The male voices have a 
hard, not to say ungrateful, task. They have not a 
single solo of any effect to sing, and are always de- 
claiming at the top of their lungs. The strain en- 
gendered by this injudicious method, is calculated to 
ruin the finest voice in a very short time. How dif- 
ferent to the admirable taste and skill of a Bellini 
or a Rossini, whose tenors boasted that they were septua- 
genarians. Be this as it may, Mr. Alec Marsh sang very 
well the music of Davie Deans, as did Mr. Pringle that of 
John Dumbie. Mr. Wood was an excellent Duke of Argyle, 
and the fresh young voice of Mr. Hedmont was heard to 
such advantage as Mr. MacCunn permits as Geordie, 
Effie’s rather unsatisfactory lover. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


[’ has been freely stated within the last few days that 

Mr. Swinburne’s poem, ‘A Word for the Navy,’ now 
about to be issued at a penny per copy, appeared originally 
in a limited edition and in a five-shilling form. I think 
that, on inquiry, this statement will be found to be 
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incorrect. My impression is that the poem’s first appear- 
ance was made as a sort of prologue to a collection of verse 
published at half a guinea by Mr. Redway in 1887 under 
the title of Sea Song and River Rhyme. On the title-page 
of that volume I read the words, ‘ With a New Poem by 
Algernon Charles Swinburne’ ; and the ‘new poem’ is 
‘A Word for the Navy’—a composition consisting of 
twelve stanzas of the following pattern : 
And what though thy song as thine action 
Wax faint, and thy place be not known, 
While faction is grappling with faction, 
Twin curs with thy corpse for a bone ? 
They care not, who spare not 
The noise of pens or throats ; 


Who bluster and muster 
Blind ranks and bellowing votes. 


I quote this particular stanza because a little bird has 
whispered to me that it will not appear in the penny 
reprint, which the author has revised (very properly) with 
an eye to the conditions and exigencies of the present 
situation. 

The best lines in the poem, I think, are those (addressed 
to England) with which it coneludes : 

Thy story, thy glory, 
The very soul of thee, 
It rose not, it grows not, 
It comes not save by sea 
This puts an unquestionable truth into compact and 
rememberable shape. 

In the new number of The Cosmopolitan (the American 
magazine), Mr. Andrew Lang complains that he has been 
called names by somebody because he sometimes con- 
fesses to not having read a book which is the ‘ talk of the 
town. ‘It seems more modest,’ he remarks, ‘to state my 
personal failure to cope with it than to brand the taste of 
the town as imbecile.’ I fancy, however, that the real 
ground of complaint against Mr. Lang is that occasionally, 
after declaring he has not been able to finish a work, he 
proceeds to review it. For example, in his contribution 
to the first issue of Cosmopolis, the new ‘ international 
review, Mr. Lang says: ‘Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Letters | 
have scarcely had time to read’; nevertheless, he goes on 
to comment upon them to the extent of a full page anda 
half. Is this not to do the very thing which he accuses 
the common or garden reviewer of doing ? 

Talking of ‘ Reviews,’ I see that the latest addition to 
the list—70-morrow—is issued at the not exorbitant price 
of fourpence per copy. At the same time, it takes itself 
seriously. It announces itself as ‘edited’ by Mr. ———, 
but it also informs the world that ‘the policy of this 
Review is controlled by a committee’ consisting of Mr. 
and six other gentlemen. It is an unambitious 
little thing, to look at; but it seems determined that its 
‘ policy’ shall not go wrong, if it can help it. 

In 1892 Mr. Nutt, ‘in the Strand,’ published a volume 
of ‘ Three Plays by W. E. Henley and R. L. Stevenson: 
The plays were ‘Deacon Brodie,’ ‘Beau Austin,’ and 
‘ Admiral Guinea.’ Now Mr. Heinemann advertises that 
he is about to issue ‘Plays by W. E. Henley and R. L 
Stevenson,’ and these plays consist of the three just named 
and of ‘Macaire,’ which first saw the light in the New 
Review. It will be nice to possess the four plays in one 
volume; but the purchasers of the former volume will sigh, 
inasmuch as they must buy three of the plays over agai! 
if they desire the fourth. 

As a set-off to this, here is Messrs. Smith and Elder's 
promise to publish immediately a half-crown reprint of 
Matthew Arnold’s On Translating Homer, which has bee? 
out of print so long. Of this lecture there is pleasat 
discourse in Arnold’s Letters. I suppose we are not ! 
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have a reprint of Friendship’s Garland—probably because 
much of it is now out of date. But one would have liked 
a new edition of it, all the same. 

With the proper economy of a man of letters, Mr. Zangwill 
introduces into his gossip in the February Pall Mall 
Magazine his mot about ‘ Meredith the Obscure’ and ‘ The 
Amazing Hardy.’ But alas! this had already been given 
to the world, a week or two ago, by a weekly illustrated 
paper. One cannot say ‘good things’ nowadays and at 
the same time reserve the copyright of them, Promptly 
the paragraphist puts them into print (which, by the way, 
is a quite unpremeditated essay in alliteration). 

The new writing people are not wholly extruding the 
old, after all. I see Messrs. Hurst and Blackett give 
us a three-and-sixpenny edition of John Halifax, Gentle- 
man, Which shows that, despite Miss Edna Lyall and Miss 
Annie Swan, Mrs, Craik is still being read. But three-and- 
sixpence, forsooth! Mrs. Gaskell’s Lizzie Leigh is being 
offered (not by Mr. Stead) at a penny a copy, and for the 
same price we are to have from the same source complete 
stories by Mrs, Craik and Thackeray and Dickens and so 
forth. The literary education of the masses proceeds 
apace. 

Marryat, it seems, is to be ‘edited’ not only by Mr. W. 
L. Courtney, but by Mr. R. Brimley Johnson, who has 
charge of a rival series of reprints, It is unlucky that 
the two enterprises should have clashed. But no doubt 
the public will gain by the competition. 

There is to be an édition de luxe of The Rape of the Lock, 
with ‘eight elaborate drawings’ by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, 
who ought to find in Pope’s poem matter for sympathetic 
and effective treatment. It would be a pity if so much 
undoubted cleverness ran to seed in efforts after the 
disagreeable-grotesque. 

Among forthcoming contributors to Messrs. A. Con- 
stable and Co.’s ‘Acme Library’ are Madame Dorothea 


Gerard, Mr. Frankfort Moore, and Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘THE ARMENIANS UNMASKED’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 23rd January, 1896. 

SIR,—Will you allow me to express both my admiration for 
your very able article ‘The Armenians Unmasked,’ and the 
interest with which I read the spirited appeal of Professor 
Thoumaian (Armenian Exile) for ‘a new crusade of love. I 
am, however, rather surprised to notice that whilst he appeals 
to all the members of the Church of Christ to rise as one man 
and assist the Armenian Church which he describes as the 
‘Body of Christ,’ in its present terrible crisis, and mentions the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the President of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, the President and Secretaries of the Baptist, and Con- 
gtegational Churches, and the Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church, he omits to ask the co-operation of the Roman 
Catholics. This omission is all the more remarkable since 
Professor Thoumaian, if I have not been led into error by the 
Rey, Father A. of the Jesuit College in Pera, who claims him 
aS a pupil, was originally a member of the Church of Rome, 
and received his education from the Jesuit missionaries in Asia 
Minor. The Professor who is, it seems, the Armenian exile 
bar excellence, has a singular manner of ignoring the Church of 
Which I am positively assured he was formerly a member and, 
Moreover, in speaking of the Armenian Church, he invariably 
endeavours, I think, to make it appear as if it were a branch of 
some one, or other, of the English Protestant Churches, having 
* especial affinity with the Nonconformist Churches of this 
‘ountry, No one knows better than Professor Thoumaian that 
this is not the case, and that the vast bulk of the Armenians 
i 4 to the Gregorian Church which is a twin sister to 
oman Catholic. It separated from the Western 
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Church after the Council of Dovin in the year 506, 
on account of the famous Monophystian doctrine which 
it more or less .retains to the present day, but so 
similar otherwise are its dogmas and its rites that when a 
Gregorian becomes United or Roman Catholic Armenian he 
has simply to acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope, to 
renounce the Monophystian theory, which, by the way, is con- 
sidered heretical by all the Western Protestant churches, the 
Baptists and Wesleyans included, and to go his way rejoicing. 
He will find in the Armenian Roman Catholic Church little or 
no difference either in point of doctrine, rite or liturgy with the 
one he has just abandoned. Mass is said in ancient Armenian 
precisely as in the Gregorian, Church, and the images and relics 
of saints are as numerous in the one church as in the other. 
The vestments are nearly identical, and, in a word, it would 
require much greater powers of observation than are to be 
found in average travellers to tell the difference which exists 
between an Armenian Gregorian and an Armenian Roman 
Catholic church in any part of Asia Minor. It is perfectly 
absurd, therefore, to try to palm off the Gregorian Church on 
the Nonconformists of this country as one which ‘hey would 
consider evangelical. I am certain that if the majority of the 
frequenters of Exeter Hall and of the so-called Anglo-Armenian 
meetings in London were to see an Armenian service in Con- 
stantinople or Asia Minor, they would be quite as much scanda- 
lised as they express themselves to be when by chance they drop 
in at the Oratory, the Carmelite Church, or the Pro-cathedral 
on the occasion of some great function. They would see the 
same lights, the same vestments, the same images, kissing of 
relics, and other ‘idolatrous’ customs, which I am sure would 
fillthem with pious horror. It isa singular fact that in con- 
nection with this Church that St. Joseph was proclaimed its 
patriarch and patron certainly as early as the sixth century, 
and that this saint should only be raised to the same 
rank in the Roman Church in the present century. In all 
Armenian churches you will see a picture of the Virgin and 
Child with St. Joseph, and in a very old Italian work which I 
possess, printed in Venice in 1542, with illustrations by 
Vercelio, the nephew of Titian, I find a curious account of the 
resemblance which exists between the Roman Catholic and the 
Gregorian religions, and a description of the manner in which 
the Armenians celebrate the festival of St. Joseph, This being 
the case, and as several Roman Catholic priests, especially in 
Manchester, have attended meetings in favour of the perse- 
cuted Armenians, it is, to say the least of it, uncivil of Professor 
Thoumaian not to ask the members of their Church to assist 
him in forming his crusade in favour of a Church which to 
average intelligences appears so similar to the Gregorian that 
the difference between them is that which exists between 
tweedledum and tweedledee. The Professor, however, 
shrewdly understands the prejudices of the persons upon 
whose feelings he endeavours to work. So long as the 
Gregorian Church is supposed to be the special object of 
Turkish persecution and to resemble the Nonconformist 
Churches of this country, so long will he be able to keep 
up his agitation. Undoubtedly, the Armenians have suffered 
most cruelly, but, as the writer of the leader in your issue of the 
18th inst. most truthfully points out, mainly owing to the reflex 
effect of the Armenian agitation in this country and to our 
wavering policy. I repeat what I have frequently asserted else- 
where, these ill-judged assemblages will do more harm than good, 
and that, however good the intentions of Professor Thoumaian 
may be, they can only result in dismal failure. It may possibly 
interest the Professor to know that, when I was in Constanti- 
nople, I met a Jesuit father who attended his unfortunate brother 
who died in the prison, I think, at Erzeraum. He described 
the death of this brave young man as one of the most beautiful 
and touching he had ever witnessed. Cruelly wounded and 
in great suffering and pain, he expired in Father A.’s arms 
with a prayer for his country on his lips. ‘I shall never forget 
this beautiful but painful scene,’ said his Reverence, ‘it seemed 
to me as if I had attended one of the early Christian martyrs. 

He was an admirable young man in every way, and I feel 

certain is now with God one of his chosen saints.’ Talleyrand 

once observed that the greatest of all mistakes in politics was 

‘too much zeal.’ I think it would be well for the no doubt 

excellently intentioned Professor and his followers to reflect 

upon this truism, Months ago I pointed out the danger to the 
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Armenians of this revolutionary agitation and every word I said 
has come true. The massacres have been intensified and our 
policy has perforced remained vacillating. One thing the good 
Professor may be assured of and that is, that, should his crusade 
succeed in formation, the result would be that within a month, 
there would not be one Armenian left alive in Turkey, so great 
would be the fury and indignation of the Mohammedans. 
Surely this would be the result of ¢rof de z¢/e witha vengeance ! 
—I am, etc., RICHARD DAVEY. 


REVIEWS 
HENRY EDWARD MANNING 


Tha Life of Cardinal Manning. By EDMUND SHERIDAN 
PURCELL. London: Macmillan. 


Criticism of these important volumes must necessarily be 
based upon the principle that in them the student of the 
religious history of the century is entitled to expect merit of 
the highest order. Mr. Purcell, who is a member of the 
Roman Academy of Letters, has enjoyed unrivalled oppor- 
tunities of producing a masterpiece. Manning’s figure on the 
page of the religious history of the century is heroic in pro- 
portions. Alike as Anglican Archdeacon and as Roman 
Catholic Archbishop and Cardinal he was without a rival as 
an ecclesiastical statesman and diplomatist. His character, 
albeit far from being absolutely loveable or perfect, was not 
less marked and picturesque than his personal appearance. 
He lived in times of no common stir and excitement guorum 
pars magna fuit. His religious life was full of dramatic and 
even tragic interest. His strong personality, untiring energy, 
doggedness of purpose and skill in diplomacy troubled and 
stirred the Roman Catholic Church, not merely in England 
but in Rome also, not less deeply than his departure—let us 
use no harsh term—disturbed the Church of England. Fault- 
less or no he was emphatically a ‘ Great Man’ and ‘as lightning 
out of Heaven.’ So much for the subject of the biography ; 
and of opportunities for obtaining every kind of information 
Mr. Purcell had rich store. Some years before the Cardinal 
died Mr. Purcell’s important task seems to have been allotted 
tohim. From early youth to extreme old age Manning kept 
careful diaries in which the workings of his mind were analysed 
and recorded. In numberless letters, which were far too 
striking to be burned by the recipients, he poured out his 
heart and exposed his innermost feelings to his familiar friends 
without any of that reserve which is the common characteristic 
of the men of his race. Of the letters sent to him, letters 
revealing often the secret workings and intrigues of the leading 
ecclesiastics of the Roman Catholic Church, he destroyed few 
ifany. Scorning the idea of pruning or revising what might 
be written by his biographer—save that he prohibited the 
publication of letters written to Mr. Gladstone by him in 
Anglican days—he was wont to pass ‘ hour after hour on many 
an evening’ during his declining years in recounting his life’s 
history to Mr. Purcell. Moreover Mr. Gladstone, the late 
Bishop of St. Andrews, Mrs. Austen (the Cardinal’s sister), the 
Lady Herbert of Lea, Cardinal Vaughan and, in revising the 
proofs, Mr. David Lewis, of Arundel, and others, appear to 
have given to Mr. Purcell the most valuable aid. 

Assuredly since the days of Boswell no biographer has 
addressed himself to so choiceworthy a subject, or has been so 
richly blessed with information, as Mr. Purcell. To write that 
he has produced the kind of book which the world was entitled 
to expect would, it must be declared sorrowfully, be so glaringly 
inconsistent with the plain facts as to amount to insult. Of 
minor faults, for which the printer's reader is principally 
responsible, faults over and above those acknowledged in two 
formidable pages of errata, it were trifling to make much 
account. Still ‘infallibility’ and ‘infallability’ ought not to 
appear on the same page, and the following sentence ought not 
to have escaped notice: ‘In their difficulty the Unionists con- 
sulted Mgr. Talbot, some of whom were personally known to 
him.’ One Mgr. Talbot was enough, and more than enough, 
for his generation. But the deficiencies of which it is a duty to 
complain are ofa more serious character. That the Life should 
be the work of a devoted Roman Catholic was, of course, in- 
evitable ; but the tone adopted by him in discussing Anglican 
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affairs and Anglican ecclesiastics grates upon us harshly on 
occasion. Thus it was needless, inaccurate and almost offen- 
sive to write that when Manning, as Archdeacon of Chichester, 
was working to secure the independence of the Church from 
the civil power, little was to be hoped ‘from the Bench of 
Bishops who, in contented ease or indifference, wore the livery 
of the State and hugged their chains’; and the tone adopted 
in speaking of ‘that most fortunate of schoolmasters,’ Arch- 
bishop Tait, is hardly consonant with good taste. No doubt 
many Anglicans have used, and will use again, language of 
equal vehemence in their internal controversy ; but they will 
be inclined none the less to resent the like indulgence in a 
stranger to their communion. But Mr. Purcell’s worst faults 
are of quite another kind. He has little or nothing of the 
literary craftsman’s art, no sense of proportion, no power of 
arrangement. Hence it has been well said in a contemporary 
journal that these fifteen hundred pages are not so mucha 
biography as the materials for a biography. Yet, for our part, 
we will go farther. True it is that the book is ill-arranged and 
incoherent to such a degree as to recall the summing up ofa 
lazy judge who reads to the jury his notes of the evidence 
without regard to chronological order or to the respective values 
of this testimony and of that. None the less, it exercises a 
growing fascination on the mind. If it leaves the reader to 
form his own judgment upon problems of the highest interest, 
it provides his mind with ample materials upon which to work. 
The copious evidence is set forth with a frankness which is 
priceless to the seeker after truth ; albeit there would be little 
cause for surprise if the author were delated to Propaganda for 
lack of reticence in exposing the intrigues of ecclesiastics in 
Rome. Nothing is extenuated ; the workings of ecclesiastical 
machinery are uncovered without a particle of reserve. Hence 
comes it that in this book we have endless treasure of authentic 
and unquestionable information concerning the operations of 
the Roman hierarchy and of statesmen in relation to it. The 
facts and correspondence with regard to the Vatican Council, 
the revelations of the parts played by Odo Russell and 
Acton, are, in this connection, particularly important; and 
it will be strange indeed if, when the book has been read 
and re-read as it surely will be all over the Christian world, 
and when the full significance of the statements it contains is 
realised, the public mind is not profoundly stirred. To reveal 
these things, or some of them, may or may not have been dis- 
creet ; that is a matter of no concern to us. But the disclosure 
itself is irrevocable, and the details of it are of keen and en- 
thralling interest. 

Never, until this book was published, have the materials for 
an exact estimate of Manning’s character been offered to the 
public ; but now they are spread out before us, nakedly and 
without reserve, and we are left to form our own judgment. 
And first of the Anglican days. After an idle boyhood at 
Harrow—picture for a moment the ascetic Manning of after 
days and Bishop Wordsworth drinking champagne furtively at 
the King’s Head, and ponder over the biographer’s sapient 
observation that Dr. Butler ‘had not the wisdom to wink at the 
offence ’—he went to Merton College, Oxford. He was thea 
distinctly disinclined for clerical life, given to display at the 
Union, and no great student, although he took a first class at 
Michaelmas 1830. In fact, Manning, to the very end, was 
never possessed of scholarly learning and, notably in 1860, when 
he lectured on the Temporal Power, he was guilty of errors s0 
puerile that, as his biographer observes, ‘ his zeal outran his 
discretion and knowledge’ and there was trouble, censure, and 
even a menace of the Index, at Rome. In youth, extreme self- 
consciousness and keen personal ambition were his besetting 
sins. They remained with him to the end, accompanied 
always by the questionings of a sensitive conscience which, we 
may take it for granted, troubled him most of all in relation to 
his entry upon the clerical profession. When all has been 
said in mitigation, and in spite of profuse protestations 
Manning’s letters, it is hard to attribute absolute singleness of 
heart to a man who, after failing to obtain a Merton Fellowship 
because he was a layman, took orders and the Fellowship the 
next year. But, once ordained, he threw himself into his work 
at Lavington, as curate first and rector later, heart and soul. 
His theological views as an Anglican, in early days at any rate; 
were the result rather of his instinctive reliance on the authority 
of the Church, which was analogous to his devotion to the 
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Doctrine of Infallibility in later days, than of earnest study, and, 
from the beginning, he was rather an ecclesiastical statesman 
thanatheologian. Thus the early dream of his Anglican life was 
to secure the independence of the Church from civil control, 
on which subject he had much interesting correspondence with 
Mr. Gladstone, and his condemnation of some of the move- 
ments of the Tractarian leaders was rather in accordance with 
the Roman saying, ‘non era opportuno,’ which he came to know 
later, than the fruit of sincere conviction that they were wrong. 
‘Manning,’ said Mr. Gladstone, ‘ was an ecclesiastical states- 
man ; very ascetic, but not a theologian, nor deeply read. As 
an Anglican, indeed, he was a trimmer, conciliator, man of 
compromise ; an attitude which might commend itself to us 
more if it had not happened to be a paying attitude, and if 
Manning, as a Roman Catholic, had not adopted an extremist 
attitude, which also paid. As statesman or diplomatist he 
failed to see that Pusey’s courage, in preaching on confession 
immediately after Newman’s secession, was a more trustworthy 
sign of sincere belief in Anglicanism and its future than his 
own tirades against Rome, or that conviction is always a 
sounder spring of action than mere expediency. As for his 
final Anglican days, his persuasive advice to waverers to remain 
within the Anglican fold, his furious and futile efforts to stir up 
rebellion against the Gorham judgment, infamous crime and 
legal blunder as that judgment was, we can hardly bring our- 
selves to speak of them with patience; for now the letters and 
diaries make it clear that, for years before his final departure, 
his tendency towards Rome was so ciear to his own conscience 
that he ought to have referred his ‘penitents’ to other priests. 
To remain an Anglican in name and office, to use his rhetorical 
powers prominently in defence of the Church which he knew 
that he must leave (knowing at the same time that the shock 
of his departure would be terrible), was not the part of an 
honourable man, but of a traitor : the treachery lay not in the 
departure, but in the preceding years, and the fruits of it were a 
veritable battalion of recruits to Rome. 

That Manning was destined to forge ahead in the Roman 
Catholic Church as rapidly and as certainly as he had in the 
Church of England no man doubted. He was the special 
favourite of Cardinal Wiseman, he had been educated up to a 
higher intellectual standard than that which prevailed among 
the Roman Catholic clergy of England generally, he was 
eloquent and well known to Englishmen, he was still as 
ambitious as he had been when John Anderson accused him of 
purely selfish ambition in youth, he had the wisdom to attach 
himself to the rising party in the Roman Church and to eschew 
Gallicanism, and his diplomatic abilities were notorious. Wise- 
man served him well; he was brought quickly into close 
connection with the Vatican and his influence was exercised on 
Pius IX., mainly through Mgr. Talbot, unsparingly and 
unceasingly until that Pontiff passed away and Leo NIII. 
succeeded. Still the story of the manner in which he rose, 
with his letters to Mgr. Talbot and that ecclesiastic’s replies 
for illustration, are not the most pleasant reading. That he 
believed himself to be acting disinterestedly when, by 
‘audacious’ wirepulling—the epithet is the biographer’s—he 
drove Pius IX. to try his ‘coup d’état of the Lord God’ and 
command Dr. Errington to resign his right of succession to the 
diocese of Westminster is true beyond question ; but the ground 
of the belief would be a little more clear if, when Cardinal 
Wiseman passed away, Mgr. Talbot and F. Coffin had not 
exerted themselves so successfully to the end that Manning, 
against the desire of the Chapter, should succeed the prelate 
who had received him into the Church of Rome. That his 
support of infallibility was devotedly sincere is rendered clear 
by the tendency of his mind even as an Anglican ; but for the 
sake of his memory one might almost wish not to have learned 
quite so much of the vulgar intrigues of 1869-1870, in which 
great ladies played no small part. Finally, we cannot doubt, 
any more than Leo XIII. doubted, that by reason of personal 
feeling, due originally to a misapprehension that Newman was 
responsible, when in fact he was not, for a certain article in the 
Rambler, Manning did stand in the path of Newman, thwart 
him in many of his projects, notably that of the Roman Catholic 

ssion to Oxford, and pass him by contemptuously when he 
ied to start a Roman Catholic university scheme of his own ; 
Or is it possible to forget that while Manning's influence was 
Paramount at Rome, Newman’s priceless services to the Roman 
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Church went unrewarded and unrecognised. Newman’s mild 
explanation of their estrangement, given to Oakley to be com- 
municated to Manning, was that he had ‘a difficulty in 
implicitly confiding in him’ (Manning), and, if Newman had 
lived to see Mr. Purcell’s book, and the correspondence therein 
contained, he would have been less likely than ever to revise his 
judgment. To have nourished enmity against so saintly a man 
as Newman for a cause originally so petty, even if it had existed, 
was the mark of the abnormally self-conscious man; and the 
coarse tu guogue of Manning’s reply to a statement made on 
his own invitation cannot raise him in our estimation, With 
the election of Leo XIII., and the elevation of Newman to the 
office of Cardinal—an elevation due to the urgent request of the 
Duke of Norfolk and Lord Ripon, which request Manning, in 
bitter humiliation, was compelled to transmit in a letter of his 
own—Manning’s influence at Rome passed away. But even 
while Newman’s Cardinalship hung in the balance there were 
suspicions that Manning did not act with flawless honour. Of 
Manning’s influence in disputes between capital and labour the 
book gives but a jejune account, and of Mr. Stead, who may be 
trusted to take care of himself, Mr. Purcell writes in a tone 
which, albeit no friend of that person, we cannot regard as 
temperate or dignified. 

So, after reading an eloquent peroration which harmonises but 
indifferently with some of the plain facts related in earlier pages 
we lay down the life of Manning with a feeling that a majestic and 
picturesque figure in the religious history of England has been 
stripped of much that used to charm and fascinate our ignorant 
imagination. Illusions are destroyed, as doubtless they would 
be in the case of many a ‘ Hero-priest,’ by too much uncovering 
of detail. But, speaking as Englishmen to whom truth appears 
to be supremely choiceworthy, and as Anglicans who have no 
wish to see ‘the conversion of England’ for which Wiseman 
prayed, we cannot say ‘non era opportuno. Rome, we 
suspect, will criticise in another tone, for not Edmund Ffoulkes 
himself has revealed, so unsparingly as Mr. Purcell, the mean 
intrigues and the petty wirepulling which surround the Vicar 
of Christ on earth. In short the book is beyond price. ° 


THE HAUNTS OF WILD GAME 


The Haunts of Wild Game. A Hunter-Naturalist’s Wander- 
ings from Kahlamba to Libombo. By FREDERICK 
VAUGHAN KiIRBy, F.Z.S. (Maqaqamba). With a Por- 
trait of the Author and Numerous Illustrations by C. 
WHYMPER. London: Blackwood. 


This is a bulky record of the adventures of a gentleman 
whose om de plume few people would try to spell and fewer 
still to pronounce. The scenes of his exploits were Swaziland, 
a part of the Portuguese territory, and the north-eastern portion 
of that Republic which, for the last month, has been in every- 
body’s mouth. The merits of the work are many. The scene 
is comparatively unknown. As an expert tracker, a capital 
shot, and a dashing rider over rough ground, Mr. Kirby can 
have few superiors. Hecan make a good use of native followers. 
He seems to have been proof against sudden alternations of 
heat and cold, tropical thunderstorms, heavy dews, accidents, 
and fever. He was not much troubled about his commissariat, 
and managed to support life on coffee and the flesh of wild 
animals; the antelope, the reedbuck, the warthog, and the 
giraffe. We are ready to believe that he rigidly abstained, on 
principle, from promiscuous slaughter, and that, after supplying 
the dura tia of Kaffir trackers and hungry lads, his sporting 
propensities were satisfied when he had secured an unusually 
glossy skin and a splendid pair of horns. And his descriptions 
of scenery, the river in flood, the weoded valleys, the open 
veldt, the gorgeous sunsets, the tropical downfall, and the 
silent nightwatch varied by the barking of the startled deer and 
the roar of the prowling lion, are animated, striking, and 
picturesque. But the fault of the work is the terrible sameness 
of many of the adventures. Whether the day’s work was the 
destruction of lion, leopard, buffalo, boar, bushpig, or antelope 
of various kinds, the incidents seem to occur again and again, 
in unerring rotation. He is up at dawn, swallows his coffee, 
and starts with his horse, a tracker or two, a native attendant, 
called an ‘after rider, who carries, we suppose, a spare gun, 
and a nondescript retriever. A spoor is soon found, or it may be 
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the vultures direct him to the spot where lies a half-eaten 
giraffe or a reedbuck. Very likely a deer dashes out of a small 
jungle and makes for a thicker cover ; and then giraffe and 
antelope are descried in the open, resting under trees in the 
heat of the day. The beaters are sent round in one direction, 
and Mr. Kirby, mounted on a favourite animal, named Moscow, 
tries to intercept their flight in another. He dismounts, 
rapidly adjusts the sight of his rifle, and fires at eighty, a 
hundred, and a hundred and twenty yards. The animal rolls 
over, or falls dead after running for fifty yards or more. 
Possibly it has to be followed up and is only recovered the next 
day. If the game be lion or leopard the stalk is more 
exciting, the peril obvious, and the reward greater. But we may 
have too much of deadly hits, unaccountable misses, arduous 
pursuits, and marvellous retrieves under all kinds of difficulties. 
The reader after a dozen of these episodes, can anticipate 
exactly the history of the day’s shikér. He has only to be 
informed of the exact nature of the death wound, in heart, 
lungs, or head, the length of the animal from the tip of the 
nose to the tip of the tail, and the size and weight of the horns. 
Occasionally, we grant that the ordinary work of the day or the 
night is diversified by incidents which deserve whole pages to 


themselves. A plucky lad named Mantumuni, on foot, 
drives his assegai into a wounded boar that charges 
home with a force worthy of his kindred, reared on 


the alluvial flats of Eastern Bengal. Leopards are followed 
up in dense cover and, dimly seen through the shelter, are 
rolled over within a few feet of the shooter. In one memor- 
able night-watch Mr. Kirby, with no other protection than a few 
thorn-bushes, is fortunate enough to kill two lions and a lioness. 
An old bull giraffe actually runs for a quarter of an hour with 
a bullet in the lower part of his heart, and is found to be blind 
of one eye, and with his hind quarters fearfully mangled by a 
lion. Sometimes the device of a blue light is resorted to, and 
a leopard is shot in ‘a spectral glare’ as bright as midday. 
Once, owing to miss-fires, another animal of this species makes 
good its charge, tears the author’s clothes to ribbons, and 
inflicts on him no slight wounds. He has a fearful fall from 
his horse over very rough ground. His rifle is dropped in a 
deep stream, and he has to dive no less than nine times before 
he recovers it. Luckily he never broke any bones, and he 
recovered from two or three attacks of fever; we presume by 
the aid of quinine and a sound constitution. It should be 
added that additional interest is imparted to the letterpress by 
some admirable illustrations, for which we are mainly indebted 
to Mr. C. Whymper. Horns, of course, could be brought 
home. But photography in the Veldt could scarcely have come 
into play. And yet the pictures of animals, growling before 
they charge or writhing in the agonies of death, leave nothing 
to be desired in respect of artistic merit and accurate delinea- 
tion. 

True to its title, the volume contains excellent descriptions 
of the ‘Haunts of Game.’ A map indicates, by different 
colours, the tracts where those who follow the author may find 
all kinds of game; and the limit of that well-known pest the 
zetze fly are carefully marked. We could wish that a regular 
vocabulary of local terms had been given, for it requires no 
little trouble to appreciate the significance of every distinctive 
feature in a South African landscape. The 4ranéz ‘isa wall of 
rock, moss-covered and furrowed |by chasms and ravines in 
which boulders alternate with trees and shrubs. Below the 
krantz, or on the slope of the hill, is the Z/o0f usually covered 
with dense jungle as impenetrable as that of the wild cane 
growth of Bengal. The large 4/oof has branches of a smaller 
kind. A opje, we make out, is a low stony ridge of lesser 
elevation than the !krantz. A wv/ez is a marsh surrounded by 
reeds. A spruit seems to be a small mountain torrent. The 
derivation of the word ‘mealy,’ or maize, may have been a 
puzzle to some readers, but we can scarcely be wrong 
in tracing it to the native ‘mabele’ or Kaffir corn. A 
drift may be a track or jungle path. A iif is certainly a 
rock or stone. A donga seems to be a small torrent or cleft, 


but we cannot be sure of every interpretation, while the 
terai, which Mr. Kirby lifts or doffs, seems to us as cumbrous 
and unmanageable as the habeas-corpus seemed to Mr. Weller. 
Mr. Kirby would have no claim to the character of a sportsman 
and a naturalist had he not given us some curious particulars 
Lions, when they kill a buck or 


of the habits of wild animals. 
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a zebra, habitually rip open its paunch and bury the entrails in 
the sand. The author assigns as a reason, that the smell would 
otherwise attract vultures to the spot ; and this interpretation 
seems probable. The giraffe can calculate to a nicety the 
height ofa bough or tree under which it can pass with a slight 
lowering of its graceful neck. The antelope throws back its 
horns and rushes through briars and bushes in which the hunter 
would be impaled. A lion has succumbed to impalement on 
the long horns of the sable antelope. The reedbuck goes about 
in pairs but is occasionally gregarious. It has a foolish habit 
of betraying itself to fhe sportsman by giving a shrill whistle, 
On the other hand, it will take to a deep pool of water and 
escape observation by hiding its head in the reeds on the 
margin. In this position it is sometimes devoured by a croco- 
dile. The smell of the bull giraffe is perfectly overpowering, 
while the flesh of the cow is a delicious morsel to the famished 
hunter. A troop of baboons has been known to tear a dog to 
pieces. Many other facts could be given regarding a region in 
which game may be said to be still abundant, though not in the 
countless swarms which met the eye of the great hunter, Gordon 
Cumming, some forty or fifty years ago. In a general way it 
seems that game animals will not cease as long as they find the 
three requisites of food, water, and dense cover. And there is 
reason in the authors suggestion that the indiscriminate 
slaughter of deer and antelope should be prevented by legal 
and administrative measures. There can be no object in clear- 
ing game out of large tracts which are not fitted for colonisation 
and agriculture. 

Valuable hints will be found in one of the concluding 
chapters as to equipment, dress, and projectiles. Mr. Kirby 
dissents from the’late Sir S. Baker as to the value of the great 
bone-smasher. It is too heavy for a man of ordinary stature 
on afong and het day. The author believes in the Metford 
rifle and the hollow bullet, but we must leave sportsmen to 
decide for themselves on the particular bore for their thin- 
skinned and dangerous game. Mr. Kirby acquired a very fair 
knowledge of the native language, and over his pages curious 
sentences and phrases are scattered profusely; employed 
generally at very critical periods of the day’s sport. The 
speakers, he says, were Kafirs, and he terms the dialect Swazi, 
an offshoot or branch of the Zulu nation. Philologists have 
not yet recognised any dialect as Swazi. The latest and best 
authorities write of a Bantu language spoken over a very large 
part of Africa. And in Kaffir-land they divide it into three 
branches—the Zulu, the Xosa or Kousa, and the Gwamba. 
What Mr. Kirby calls Swazi seems from the specimens to be 
very like Zulu, if not identical with it. There are of course 
clicks in the dialect, and it is the opinion of experts that in the 
grammar and idioms of these so-called barbarians there is 
nothing really barbarous at all, 


TWO DEANS AND OTHERS 


Biographical Sketches. By AuGustus J.C. HARE, London: 


G. Allen. 


Mr. Hare has told us the stories of more than one sweet and 
noble life, but we do not think any of his biographies will be 
found to surpass these sketches in charm and interest. Their 
brevity gives them some of their value. We say this in no in- 
vidious sense, for a biography to be interesting does not need 
to run into two volumes, nor do we always require to read 
hundreds of letters in order to appreciate the writer. We think 
that in some of his other works of this class, Mr. Hare has been 
tempted to run into over-voluminous detail, but these pages 
have given us a clearer idea of their subjects than we have often 
been able to gather from more lengthy works. Mr. Hare need 
not resent the decision taken by Dean Stanley’s executors t0 
entrust his biography to other hands ; for readers will discover 
that they may learn as much of Stanley’s life and character 
from his letters just published and this sketch, as they could 
by a conscientious perusal of the official ‘ Life.’ 

The most delightful part of these pages which deal with 
Stanley is that which recounts his home-life in early years, yet 
the shrewd remark of his mother, written to a friend in 1828, 
was true enough that, he was ‘happier as a man, as literary 
men are more within reach than literary boys.’ In spite ofall the 
affection and sympathy that surrounded his later life, it was 
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strangely filled with the sound of war from start to finish, He 
took Orders, not perhaps with reluctance, certainly with great 
hesitation. To the last he was full of mental difficulties as 
to subscription. ‘If men subscribed literally to the Articles,’ 
he said, ‘no man in Orders from the Archbishop to the poorest 
curate on the Cumberland fells, could stay in the Church’ 
(p. 40). Only one clause he believed was needed, ‘I believe 
that Christ is both God and man.’ Probably at the close of his 
life he would not have exacted even this. He thus entered the 
Church already at war with the opinions of the vast majority of 
his colleagues, and throughout his career he was always spoiling 
fora fight. His heart went out to a good heretic. ‘ Nothing 
interests me so much,’ he wrote, ‘as an ecclesiastical curiosity’ 
(p. 89). True as he was to these views, the Abbey under his 
sway became a veritable museum of such curiosities in strange 
confusion. He invited Max Miiller, Caird, Tulloch, Dr. 
Stoughton, Moffat and Colenso, amongst others, to occupy its 
pulpit. Small wonder if some pillars of the High Church Party 
refused the invitation ! Jowett, surely no harsh critic in this 
case, described his career at the Abbey as ‘ brilliant but melan- 
choly,’ and certainly the din of battle was always in the air. 
Sympathy with those he felt to be in a minority was the 
efficient cause. ‘Hence he subscribed to Mr. Voysey’s defence, 
while he refused the use of the Abbey to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for a special service before the Pan-Anglican 
Synod ! 

There was a strange inconsistency in his actions, and as 
strange incongruities in his character. He was the most loving, 
sympathetic, and kindly of men from most points ofview. Yet 
‘he had,’ said Dean Church, ‘a disposition to hunt down and 
find faults where he did not love people.’ But this is the worst 
that could be said of him. As head of a great ecclesiastical 
establishment he was a failure, but as guardian of a national 
institution he was triumphantly successful. As a_ Biblical 
critic he had little depth, but he made the scenes and people 
of Bible history live and move as few other writers have 
done. He had no love}for art or natural scenery except so 
far as they were associated with persons or events, and he 
thought Dresden the most uninteresting place he had ever 
been in. A somewhat enigmatical sentence (p. 75) would lead 
us to believe that he had no deep political convictions. 
Whatever bitterness his sweet nature retained was emitted 
in religious controversy alone. There is in this book a charm- 
ing portrait of Stanley which yet wears a sad wistful look : 
perhaps we may explain it as the Scotsman did the gravity of 
his dog: ‘ Life is full of seriousness to him ; he can just never 
get enough o’ fechtin,’ 

The sketch of Dean Alford cannot compare for interest with 
that of Stanley, but it has a quiet attraction of itsown. He was 
never haunted by doubts as to the truth or troubled in his 
orthodoxy, but, for all that, was by nature more of the literary 
man than of the ecclesiastic. At six years old he wrote, The 
Travels of St. Paul from his Conversion to his Death! His 
life as a country clergyman was uneventful, except for literary 
work, none of which was of the very highest order ; he was too 
prolific to be great in any one line. His Greek Testament for 
English Readers and a few of his hymns are his best titles to 
fame, but his literary activity was prodigious and continued so 
when he was Minister of Quebec Chapel and Dean of Canter- 
bury. His family life was of the highest, best and purest type, 
and he heldout the right hand of fellowship to the Nonconformist, 
but we must confess it rather jars upon us to find him returning 
from Rome ‘full of bitterness at the impurity of faith there, 
after having received much kindness from Cardinal Antonelli in 
relation to his studies of the Vatican Codex. Alford, in Spite 
of his hatred of Rome, had more in common with Marie 
Alacoque, the Beatified of Paray le Monial, which place forms 
the subject of the fourth of these sketches, than with Stanley. 
They both of them were occupied, the nun, it is true, in a far 
More exaggerated form than the Dean, with the question of 
their own personal piety. 

As for the remaining sketch, which contains an account of 
Mrs, Duncan Stewart, it takes us into the great world and 
quits the religious atmosphere, but it is less successful than 
the others, because it is impossible to convey to outsiders 
an adequate impression of a person whose charm was chiefly 
Conversational. 


Our feeling on putting down this book is one of profound 
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thankfulness for the existence of the Anglican Establishment 
which allows such different types as Stanley and Alford to 
flourish beneath her shadow. 


THE QUARTERLIES 


As there are persons, ladies in particular, who refuse to 
believe that a shop contains other excellent wares than those 
which, to the detriment of their colour and freshness, be dis- 
played in the window, so there are men, no less than women, 
prone to’be misled by tables of contents, to be dismayed by 
those which appear to contain but sombre promise, to be 
allured by those which hold out hopes that the imagination 
and the fancy will be tickled. In the interests of such persons 
let it be said at once that the three-hundred and sixty-fifth 
Quarterly is not nearly so dull as it threatens to be. Article 10 
for example, deals with ‘ plant names’ and /udex Kewensis—a 
barbarous word is this ‘ Kewensis ’—heads the list of literary 
pages upon which the essay is hung ; but when the reader has 
taken a mouthful here and there from the learned pages, and 
has realised that this Kew Index is in truth a great work which 
was sadly needed, he finds himself in a delightful garden. 
What, for example, were Ophelia’s ‘Long purples... But 
our {cold ,maids do Dead-Men’s-Fingers call them?’ They 
were purple meadow orchids ; but Tennyson’s and Clare’s 
Long purples were purple loosestrife. Exact study of Shake- 
speare’s, Spenser’s, and Gower’s uses of ‘ Hebenon,’ ‘ Hebenus, 
and ‘heben’ has shown the reference to be to the yew. 
‘Culverkeys,’ which Isaak Walton loved, no man has yet 
identified. This is delightful matter for reading and not easily 
to be laid aside. Pleasant also is the gossip concerning Sir 
Henry Halford, and a quaintly learned article on the Art of 
Horsemanship is by no means to be despised. But we must to 
topics more serious, taking as houses of call on the way to our 
solemn journey’s end, ‘The Diarists of the Restoration,’ 
Pepys and Evelyn to wit, and ‘John Lyly; novelist and 
dramatist.’ Of Pepys, thanks to Mr. Wheatley’s admirable 
volumes, little remains to be said, and no casual extracts can 
have a thousandth part of the charm of his frank original. 
The reviewer, however, complains of Mr. Wheatley for that, 
having omitted some passages on the score of coarseness, he 
has included others which are as coarse as coarse can be; we 
are inclined to agree; but then Mr. Wheatley’s knowledge 
of what Pepys wrote is better than ours. The Lyly article 
is well worth reading on many grounds, but chiefly for its 
demonstration of the indebtedness of Shakespeare to Lyly. 
The subject dealt with in a fascinating article, ‘The Modern 
Jew,’ is too long for discussion here; but the opportunity of 
reverting to it in another part of the paper may perhaps arise. 
An entirely admirable article, containing a coherent and 
accurate history of the educational development of the difficulties 
between the Voluntary and Board Schools, is entitled ‘The 
Educational Crisis.’ In it you shall find how the friends of 
religion were thwarted in 1870 in spite, be it said to his credit, 
of Mr. Gladstone and many other things. Particularly are we 
delighted to find stress laid on the extravagance of the Board 
Schools. For example, the report of the Education Committee 
of Council, 1895, mentions that in 1894 ‘the average salary of 
350 masters in voluntary schools was, in the Metropolitan dis- 
tricts, £155 6s. 1od.’—and quite enough too, say we—‘ and that 
of 406 masters in board schools, £286 8s.,’ which is far too 
much. And this comes to pass because there is taxation 
without representation and representation without taxation, 
and because the Board School masters are allowed to canvass 
the votes of the occupants of houses coming under the com- 
pound ratepaying scheme, who don’t care a straw how high the 
rates rise. And these highly-salaried officials, forsooth, are for 
the most part trained at the expense of the State. The article 
on the War Office and the Army contains more outspoken 
censure of the Duke of Cambridge, and more well merited 
praise of Lord Wolseley than we remember to have seen in 
print. The last article, ‘England’s Opportunity in Ireland,’ 
gives food for thought. Briefly, the line taken is that Lord 
Salisbury has now an unrivalled opportunity for fostering the 
industrial prosperity of Ireland by encouraging the development 
of home industries, by promoting technical education, by deve- 
loping and centralising Irish railways, by pushing on co-opera- 
tion among the farmers, and so forth: all this is to be done 
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without overweening regard for the commercial principle. 
Finally, the Prince of Wales or the Duke of York, or some 
member of the royal family is to take up his residence in 
Ireland, and to touch the sentiments of the Irish. On these 
suggestions we venture no opinion. 

The Edinburgh begins a new volume with a recapitulation of 
the most striking features of the moral and material progress 
of the last half-century, suggested by the reflection that in the 
course of the next autumn Her Majesty ‘will have reigned 
longer than any monarch who has ever occupied the throne of 
these islands’ (wsberufen /). The statistics here collected are 
amazing enough and, for the most part, familiar enough. But 
we are never tired of hearing how much better and wiser and 
happier we are than our fathers were, of the rise in wages and 
the fall in prices, and of the rapid depletion of our gaols and 
workhouses. We must take exception, however, to the argu- 
ment that landlords are no worse off than they were in 1842 
because the amount of the land assessment of 1894 is slightly 
larger than that of fifty years ago; and still more to the con- 
clusion that the working classes have benefited by the ‘ relega- 
tion’ of political economy. What is wanted just now for the 
settlement of labour disputes is a little more political economy 
and a little less legislative interference. But our reviewer is 
genially optimistic throughout. He does not despair even of 
British art, which forms the subject of a separate article, where 
English painters are reviewed by comparison with their French 
contemporaries and in the light of French criticism. We have 
still a good deal to learn from our neighbours, whose better 
taste and juster appreciation of style prevents them from 
labelling mere conscientious studies from the nude with high- 
sounding titles taken almost at random from the classical 
dictionary. But the ancient reproach that there is no English 
school of painting has lost much of its effect now that indivi- 
dualism and subject-painting are as conspicuous on the walls 
of the Salon as at the Academy: And in landscape at any 
rate, especially if sea-painting is included in the term, we more 
than hold our own, nor is there much evidence in support of 
the claim that French landscape-painters are repaying the debt 
they owe to the founders of the English school of landscape 
by the influence they now exercise in turn upon our younger 
artists. Of three articles dealing with military matters, one 
repeats and emphasises the charges brought by ‘ Vetus’ in his 
letters to the Z7mes against the administration of our War 
Office, and a second raises some interesting questions with 
regard to the status of ‘ War Correspondents.’ The reviewer 
is inclined to undervalue the work of such men as Dr. Russell, 
to whose services in the Crimean War a handsome tribute has 
been paid recently by so competent an authority as Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and to exaggerate the dangers of the indiscriminate 
publication of news from the seat of war. There is a danger, 
of course, and instances can be given of important information 
leaking out through the medium of the Press. But the responsi- 
bility rests at least as much with the editor at home as with the 
correspondent abroad. The regulations issued by the War 
Office for the supervision of messages are excellent, but experi- 
ence has shown that a capable and energetic ‘correspondent 
will keep his paper supplied with news even in defiance of 
regulations. The ultimate appeal must always be to the 
patriotism and discretion of the editor. The name of Can- 
robert, the last of the Marshals of France, of whom we 
find an admirable biographical notice, was known in 
England chiefly through his association with our soldiers in the 
Crimea, where the death of St. Arnaud left him for a time in 
command of the French forces, and for the part he played in 
the events which led to the surrender of Bazaine’s army at 
Metz. But his reputation as a soldier was made in Africa. 
His courage was undoubted and his popularity with his men 
immense, though he was not built of the stuff of which great 
commanders are made, nor did he show any special capacity for 
organisation. He could hardly escape his share of responsi- 
bility for the utter unreadiness of the French army to take the 
field upon the declaration of war in 1870. But, on the other 
hand, no suspicion ever attached to his bravery or patriotism, 
and his acquiescence in the capitulation of Metz is the strongest 
evidence that no other course was open to Bazaine under the 
circumstances. The current number of the Edinburgh con- 
cludes with a well deserved and graceful tribute to the memory 
of Henry Reeve. 
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Old Maids and Young. By ELsA D’ESTERRE KEELING, 
Cassell. 

2. The Old Pastures. Py Mrs. LEITH ADAMS. Kegan Paul, 

3. Tommy Atkins of the Ramchunders, By ROBERT BLATCH- 
FORD. Arnold. 

4. Herbert Vanlennert. Vy C.F. KEARY. Heinemann, 

5. A Comedy of Honour. By NORA VYNNE. Ward. 

6. Arnold Inglehurst, The Preacher. By E. EVERETT? 

GREEN. Shaw. 
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1. In bright and welcome contrast to the endless treatises 
which harrow us with their studies of the decadent woman; 
Miss Keeling has given us a vivacious chronicle of the doings 
of a group of delightful people, every one of whom has a 
strongly-marked idiosyncrasy, and none has the slightest vein 
of neurotic self-consciousness or unholy passion, There is not 
one among them we would reject with loathing as a near 
relation. There is none that tampers ever so lightly with the 
seventh commandment. ‘The men whose lives affect them are 
quite moral, so far as we are informed. And yet there is pathos 
and humour, keen dialogue and trenchant observation from the 
first page to the last. First of the band of friends whose 
fortunes are revealed to us stands Rotha Fleetwood. The 
character of this girl, proud, tenacious, absolutely sincere, ful! 
of great capacity for. affection, yet not sufficiently amiable, is 
admirably told. From the day when, to meet the educational 
views of the excellent nurse with whom some of her orphan days 
are passed, she studies the book of Deuteronomy and draws the 
map of Caithness (conscientiously colouring this red with rasp- 
berry jam), Rotha is undeviating in her distinct views of life, 
her likes and dislikes. Her softer side, like the intellectual 
beauty of her face, has to be learnt ; but she conquers the reader 
as she conquered her perplexed guardian, Mrs. Archdale ; her 
kind old protector at the Canterbury bookshop, Miss Onora 
Warwick; her proud grandfather, whom she is so long in 
forgiving for his treatment of her parents ; and all and sundry 
of her {Cambridge fellow students, and ‘the young men whom 
circumstances have made companions of her youth. ‘These are 
Rowan Archdale, a masterful and very genuine boy, who retains 
a certain crudeness of character long after he grows to man’s 
estate, and who is the first love of Rotha and of her first friend, 
Irish Bride ; John Searle, the sturdy Democrat, and the very 
well drawn Osborne, Lord Warham, the blind nobleman who 
is his bosom friend. ‘These last date their friendship and their 
relations to Rotha and ‘her circle from the student days in 
which they boarded with Mrs. Archdale at Marseilles. 
Altogether this is a gallery in which it is a pleasure to linger. 
We may well believe the portraits to be drawn from life. In 
one case, that of Bride Archdale, we may perhaps make an 
inference froin the dedication. A union of hearts should be as 
possible nationally as hundreds of times it has been personally 
successful. After all the Celt is only the predominant element 
in the highly composite Irish race, as the Teuton is in our 
own amalgamation. Books like this should make for mutual 
respect. 

2. The Old Pastures is a highly sentimental story of village 
life. As there are still people extant who like what they calla 
‘pretty story’ we confidently recommend Zhe Old Pastures 
for their perusal. Its tone is quite unexceptionable. Mrs. 
Leith Adams has evidently studied rural character to som 
purpose, and manages to sustain a certain amount of interest 
throughout her voluine. Her dialect is not in many respects 
worse than other persons’ dialects, though there is as usual a 
great’deal too much of it, and she appears to fall into the error 
of supposing that a local lingo—of itself and by itself—com 
stitutes wit and humour. Her plot is that dear, old, time-worn 
one of the high-born lady, who, in her fruitless desire for 40 
heir, buys another woman’s child and foists it upon her husband 
and friends as her own. Lady Alicia, the high-born dame of 
the present story does not manage matters any better than her 
very numerous predecessors in the same enterprise. In the 
very nick of time, and of course in order that Barnard may 
marry Joan, the village girl of his choice, the inevitable Italian 
doctor (with singularly little Italian) appears to reveal every’ 
thing. As for style, for some reason known only to herself, 
Mrs. Adams writes and makes all her well-born characters talk 
in that beshrew-prithee-forsooth kind of English usually 
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employed to season historical novels. But as The Old Pastures 
is perfectly modern it seems a mistake that the hero, for 
instance, should be spoken of as ‘a fair knight,’ ‘this most 
brave and sweet gentleman,’ and his smile qualified as ‘most 
passing sweet and glad.’ This kind of language with only 
dialect by way of a change is really very trying indeed. The 
book is, as a whole, however, more interesting than many 
superior works, and will undoubtedly please many of its readers. 

3. Tommy Atkins of the Ramchunders is a rollicking, hearty 
story of barrack life which deserves to be widely read. 
‘Tommy Atkins’ is, as his name implies, a private of the line, 
who does not even pretend to be a ‘gentleman-ranker.’ His 
companions are the men and non-commissioned officers of his 
regiment, and only once, for a few pages, have we to deal with 
somuch as a captain. The feminine interest is supplied in the 
form of two barrhaids and Bobby, the sergeant’s daughter- 
The language is that of the barrack-room, the humour (and 
there is plenty of it) that of the drill-sergeant. The whole 
book is eminently true to life, and reads like the diary of a 
recruit. With these humble materials Mr. Blatchford, by the 
mere use Of a faithful realism, demonstrates the fact that 
Private Atkins, his sweetheart and his friends, are purer of 
heart and higher of mind than those unhealthy ladies and very 
young (or quite elderly) gentlemen who have of late years 
soiled English fiction, as they are also deserving of more respect 
than the countless women who have hurried to the libraries to 
secure the latest volume of erotic rubbish. Mr. Blatchford 
dwells too much and too frequently upon the drunken incidents, 
but may be forgiven on the score that his drawing is, alas ! 
from life. Inthe character of Tommy he is eminently successful, 
while the side characters are skilfully suggested. Mrs. Bowers, 
Bobby’s mother, is as satisfactory as Bobby herself. In these 
days it is not often that a critic can confess to having read a 
book with unmixed pleasure ; such however has been the feeling 
aforded by Tommy Atkins of the Ramchunders. The book 
may be heartily recommended to all male readers as one that 
ismanly, humourous, pure-minded, and true to life. 

4. Itis a pleasure to recognise in Mr. Keary’s good novel 
clever characterisation, natural dialogue, moral sanity, and keen 
observation and knowledge of the world. If the relations 
between Herbert Vanlennert, the young squire of impoverished 
race,as we find him in the beginning of the story, and the 
fashionable daughter of the wealthy Solicitor-General, make but 
aone-sided romance, that is due to the conditions of actual life: 
inthe small corner of the world in which the lovers have their 
being. Certainly Silvia Tennant’s treatment of him, and the 
discovery of the flaw in what seemed his assured position, an 
experience hardly less bitter, combine to make a sterling man 
of one who seemed likely to fail in life for want of purpose, or 
as his friend, the metaphysician Bertram, tells him, of what 
seems to him ‘a real occupation for a human being.’ The 
miserable oscillation between law and literature on the one hand, 
and the inborn hankering after the pursuits of country life on the 
other, bid fair at one time to be the ruin of the ingenuous Eertie, 
as they have been in these later days of many a inan in his 
predicament. Not the least fascinating part of the book is that 
in which we follow the hero’s fortunes in India, and are intro_ 
duced to the society so European (with a difference) as Govern. 
ment House, and learn with him the esoteric India understood 
by men of action in the distant interior. In the meantime 
in Kitty, the fair and faithful daughter of the drunken 
genius Maynard the painter, whose tragic story is told with 
much fidelity, one is growing from childhood to womanhood 
whose heart is to reward Vanlennert for all his disappoint- 
ments. Poor Kitty has led a hazardous youth between the 
rough camaraderie of her father, the ill-judged repression of an 
austerely religious mother (‘the fetish worshipper,’ as Kitty’s 
‘advanced? friends call her), and the ostentatious petting of the 
agnostics, Mrs. Ayntree and her husband. After her father’s 
death she is exposed, under the careless guardianship of the 
Churtons, another painter's family, to an attempted outrage on 
the part of the cynical Crawfurd Tennant, which is so far success- 
ful as to blight her reputation. When she has lost the fair- 
weather friends who have contributed to her social wreck, the 
Philosopher Bertram, who tries to fancy his interest purely 
Parental, is her best ally ; and it is due to him that Vanlennert 
telurns to find the pet of his youth entirely desirable as the 
‘omp'ement of his riper age. It should be added that the 
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minor characters, if not so interesting as the single-hearted : 
pair of lovers, are as diverse as they are numerous, and there é 
is not a lay figure in the book. - 


5. The honour dealt with in A Comedy of Honour, the last ui 
addition to the Nautilus Series, is of a texture suitable to comic 
treatment, and the four lovers, whose threads of romance 
become tangled by means, or for want, of that virtue, play their 


parts amusingly enough, through the permutations and com- i ; 
binations which result in a permanent change of partners and 3 ee 
general satisfaction. Of the four, Lois, the stately beauty, is most a 
pressed by the inconvenient but distinguishing perfection of eb 
noble minds. Having discovered that the attachment to her Pal 
friend’s lover is mutual, she does her best to crush the fatal ae hp 
impulse, and reduces the erring Sarney to a limp state of con- int 
trition and obedience, while she reassures herself by confiding ; M i 
his duplicity to his fiavzcée, and her own ignominious vacilla- EA 
tion to the man she is engaged to marry. The meritorious gt a 
intention, however, is not fulfilled. She breaks down hopelessly, fi : , 


and flies to Sarney’s arms. Self-denial is more unpleasant than 

familiar. When the shamefaced pair betake themselves to a 
confess to Nellie that they must really consult their own feel- a kh 
ings in preference to hers, they find that the other man of * ; 
honour has been impelled to console that stricken damsel, and , 
that all they can offer is their congratulations to a married = Gain 
pair. Slight as are the actors, their various degrees of more ‘ 
or less mitigated selfishness are definite and distinctive. 

6. Something too archaic, to our thinking, is the setting of ae 
this story of life in Lincolnshire, and of the evangelical work ; 
done among the population of Marshthorpe by the inspired ; Pate 
preacher, Inglehurst. It reads rather like a tale of the last 2 | 
century than of the last year in which George III. was king. 
But the peasant families and the youths and maidens who ‘ 
came under the preacher’s influence are fairly life-like, and 
the stirring incident of the bursting of the East Dyke is told 
vividly both in its physical and moral effects. Arnold Ingle- ‘ 
hurst, the Preacher,is avowedly a religious book, and, if so ‘ 
accepted, the long theological digressions will not be held a 
deduction from its literary merit, in which it attains a higher 
average than most books of its class. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND PICTURES he 


Modern Illustration. By JOSEPH PENNELL. London: Bell. 
Old Dutch and Flemish Masters. Engraved by TIMOTHY 
CoLE. With Critical Notes by JOHN C. VAN DYKE, and 
Comments by the Engraver. London: Unwin. © el 


Is the illustration of books an art or a craft? There is 4 
authority—no less than that of a recent Royal Commission— 1. 
for the assertion that every craft is an art, but it is an assertion ‘ 
which hardly conveys the whole truth. Illustration, as done by ; 
Bewick, who drew and engraved his own designs, was an art ; 
‘process’ illustration at the present day is acraft. The art of 
wood-engraving is to some extent still practised, but usually 
with the help of photography, as in the case of Mr. Timothy 
Cole’s work, and the future may show that there is still scope 
for it as an independent art, that is to say, for original work 
done by artists who may choose to adopt this method of ex- 
pression. Mr. Pennell maintains vigorously and with perfect 
good sense that, whatever may be said for wood-engraving, + i 
process is superior and must ultimately hold the field. oo 

Unfortunately, Mr. Pennell seems to have written in a hurry, 
and in his anxiety to be up to date, he has not had time tu 
arrange his matter well or to cut out some passages which are i re 
abusive and in very bad taste. His pages are often crowded \ 
with strings of names of artists, well known and little known, 
who have or have not done good work, and there are some 
mistakes, such as Perugini for Pellegrini, which might easily - a 
have been avoided. There is little more to be said in ; 


the way of adverse criticism of the book. In other respects ? a 
it is excellent. Nobody is better fitted to deal with the ee 
subject. Mr. Pennell writes clearly and without a trace As Ea 


of affectation, and as an illustrator of books he is in 
the very first rank. Indeed, there is perhaps one point 
more at which fault might be found with him. He never ‘ 
mentions himself, and every one who has even glanced at such : i 
books as Our Sentimental Journey, or From Charing Cross to + 
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tration of books is incomplete which says nothing of Mr. 
Pennell’s work. Modesty has, in this matter, been an unfor- 
tunate necessity. 
Mr. Pennell naturally enough finds some difficulty in deciding 
at what point modern illustration began. Perhaps it would 
have been simpler to take an arbitrary date, but -what Mr. 
Pennell has sought to bring out prominently is that photography 
has revolutionised book illustration and marks an era some- 
thing in the same way as the invention of printing. The best 
wood-engraving of to-day is really only a kind of process, but 
it is one which has the advantage of allowing scope to the artist 
in correcting and emphasising in points where mechanical pro- 
cess may go wrong. An artist who has had much experience 
of process gets to know how to work with the object of having 
his picture reproduced, and such a worker has the satisfaction 
of being faithfully illustrated. No true artist wants to ‘be 
obliged to rely on somebody else’s skill for a good reproduction 
of his work. Process is improving almost from day to day, and 
so no doubt is wood-engraving when it is done by artists, but 
in the long run it seems certain that process must win. 
Although Mr. Pennell’s style of invective is not commendable 
it is at least clear, and the same quality is to be noticed all 
through his book. He deals with his subject in a workmanlike 
manner, and hardly ever condescends to the clap-trap of art 
writers, though once he does utter the commonplace wail that 
art never has been and never will be understanded of the 
people. Mathematicians, lawyers, engineers, even philosophers, 
do not make such complaints, and it is absurd for artists to do 
so, art being of all subjects to which the human faculties are 
devoted the one of which the people understand the most. 
The pictures in those very books of the decade 1860 to 1870, 
of which Mr. Pennell speaks in extravagant terms of praise, 
appealed to and were thoroughly well appreciated by the 
people, and Mr. Pennell says that the illustrations in these 
books, the early numbers of Good Words, the Cornhill 
magazine and others, will be sought for and treasured up by 
collectors, and the original drawings will be striven for as 
Rembrandt's etchings are to-day. It is apity that the. illus- 
trations in Mr. Pennell’s book are not directly referred to in 
the text. It seems impossible that he should have been actuated 
by the common but poor cause which makes a difficulty between 
illustrator and writer, the writer refusing to write up to a set of 
pictures, and the illustrator refusing to illustrate the writer’s 
‘copy.’ However, in this case the pictures have been collected 
by Mr. Gleeson White, and Mr. Pennell refers to none of them. 
It would have added immensely to the interest of the book if 
Mr. Pennell had directed some remarks to the specific examples 
set before the eye. That is the way in which the illustrations 
in Mr. Ruskin’s books are so supremely valuable. Turning 
to Mr. Ruskin’s books one is rather struck by the very slight 
notice Mr. Pennell takes of steel engraving as a method of 
modern illustration. The reason is probably that steel engrav- 
ing for this purpose is practically dead. It is too expensive. 
There is in Mr. Pennell’s book one process reproduction of a 
Turner from Rogers's /fa/y, but it only shows that process can 
fail to give good facsimile of a fine steel engraving. 

Mr. Timothy Cole’s wood-engravings from works of old 
Dutch and Flemish masters show the art of wood-engraving 
in its highest development as a method of reproduction. Mr. 
Cole’s skill and resource are wonderful, but the highest praise 
that can be given to his work is only that he often succeeds in 
producing a result which is nearly as good as ‘ process.’ The 
sky in his Paul Potter and the detail in his Franz Hals show 
peculiar ingenuity of method, and the Metsu shows the extra- 
ordinary fineness of his handicraft. The critical notes by Mr. 
John C. Van Dyke are full of information, and the comments 
by the engraver give further details of value in the way of facts. 
Here, at all events, the writers have worked in harmony and 
apparently without jealousy, and although Mr. Van Dyke’s 
work is not of a very high order it certainly rises above the 
level of ‘ descriptive letterpress.’ It is to be regretted that the 
engraver has not dealt more with the technical qualities of the 
pictures of which he surely must be able to say much. He is 
content for the most part with facts and with poor generalities 
such as this: ‘The sentiment in Dutch painting is always 
charming and never repulsive, because it deals with light and 
shade and colour.’ As to Mr. Cole’s work the only thing stated 
is that he ‘has produced his engraving with the original picture 
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before him, the photograph being thrown upon the block and 
its insufficiencies, or inequalities, being corrected by consulting 
the original.’ 


THE ISRAELITE RELIGION 
Origines Judaice. By W. F. Cops. London: Innes, 


It is too soon yet to pass a final judgment on the work of the 
late Professor Robertson Smith. His devotion to his studies 
and the vast stores of knowledge he had accumulated only 
render greater our sense of grief at his early death. His pro. 
foundly religious mind and anxiety to discover the truth and 
nothing but the truth, coupled as it was with a rare sensitive. 
ness, cnabled the enemies he had raised up against himself 
among the narrow-minded and dogmatic teachers of the Dis. 
senting body to which he belonged to persecute him almost to 
the death. His mind never flagged: but the wounds which he 
had received in the house of his friends recoiled upon a frame 
unable to bear them. Although, owing to the ill health which 
at last culminated in our losing him, he never openly conformed 
to the English Church, in his later years he frequently expressed 
his admiration of it, and who knows but what, had he been 
born in its communion, he might have been alive still. Mr, 
Cobb’s book is more or less avowedly an examination and criti- 
cism of the views put forward in the Religion of the Semites, of 
which, by the way, we may here note with pleasure the appear- 
ance of a second edition, revised shortly before the author's 
death. Mr. Cobb states his own position somewhat vaguely in 
the preface, but we may gather it from a sentence of Francois 
Lenormaut, which he quotes: ‘ Les traits essentiels de la forme 
de la tradition ont été conservés, et pourtant entre la Bible et 
les livres sacrés de Ja Chaldée, il y a tout Vintervalle d’un des 
plus immenses révolutions qui se soient jamais opérées dans les 
croyances humaines.’ While this is his standpoint, Mr. Cobb 
does not wish to be understood as denying or doubting, the 
subject-matter of the records. He is, however, very careful 
of his strict orthodoxy and has none of the boldness of Robert- 
son Smith, who, if you had pointed out that ascertained facts 
were against the orthodox view, would not have hesitated to 
say at once ‘so much the worse for the orthodox view.’ While, 
therefore, he would not have feared to express himself had he 
judged it right, the fact that, strictly speaking, he never did 
say it, should put fresh courage into ‘doubting saints,’ and we 
find Mr. Cobb quoting from the first of Smith’s lectures words 
which express ‘exactly what the Fathers of the Church and 
Christians in general recognise as true.’ In these words Smith 
asserted without qualification his opinion that ‘no positive religion 
has been able to start with a ¢a/u/a rasa, and express itself as 
if religion were beginning for the first time.’ As an example of 
this truism Mr. Cobb adduces very pertinently St. Paul’s argu- 
ment as addressed to the Greeks at Athens and to the Jews at 
Thessalonica. ‘Had he interchanged his sermons, his hearers 
might have had some cause for denouncing him as a “mad 
fellow.”’? There is much else in this chapter ‘On the Place of 
the Jews in History’ which is at least suggestive. But the 
‘place’ referred to is not very clearly pointed out, and the word 
“Jews” in the headline should have been ‘Jahveh,’ for it is 
to the Jewish worship of this divinity only that their religion 
owed ali that was most distinctive in it. By the way, Mr. le 
Page Renouf is wrongly described as ‘ M.’ He was born in 
Guernsey. 

The second chapter is mainly a development of the thesis, 
which, however, only appears in a foot-note: ‘ Mythology is 
antecedent to theology, not necessarily to religion.’ The next 
chapter is devoted to an examination of the theme, also stated 
in a foot-note, that religion is a matter of feeling, not of intellect. 
Without being sure that he proves the proposition we may fully 
agree with Mr. Cobb when he.says that Mr. Herbert Spence 
‘ forgets that religion, as a practical feeling antedates a theology, 
and that Matthew Arnold is mistaken when he says that 
‘relizion is not simply morality, but morality touched by 
emotion.’ Mr. Cobb believes that on the contrary man first 
worships, then conceives the idea that the object of his worship 
is a moral Being and finally attains to religious emotions 
This chapter is headed ‘ On the Evolution of the Religious Idea, 
and contains a great deal on the beliefs of the Egyptians a” 
the Chaldeans, all or almost all of it quoted at second handan 
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not very well assimilated. A systematic study of hieroglyphics 
and hieroglyphic literature and of cuneiforms, or of either of 
them, would have shown the impossibility of generalising about 
the religious history of people who changed from time to time 
for thousands of years. His authorities are not always well 
chosen, and of one eminent writer at least from whom he quotes 
with approval, it can only be said that the well-balanced mind 
will be inclined to doubt his judgment, merely because it is his. 
Similarly, he habitually adopts the wrong spelling, especially 
in Egyptian names, as Amun for Amen, and Meneptah for 
Merenptah. . 

The passages, further on, about ancestor worship are 
interesting if only for the number of opinions cited. But surely 
Mr. Coob overstates his case when he says that though the 
word ‘soul’ occurs four hundred and fifty times in the Old 
Testament, yet in three only is the word used as denoting 
‘a separated substance.’ He gives the three references in the 
Psalms. But there are three such references in Psalm ciii. 
alone, which he does not mention. The same word is used 
in the Arabic and Syriac Psalter, and there can be little doubt 
of its meaning, which is primarily that of breathing, ‘the breath 
of life,’ in all three languages, but also of the soul ‘as aseparated 
substance,’ to use Mr. Cobb’s somewhat awkward phrase, 
The next chapter, on ‘Solar Worship, relates,’ of course, chiefly 
to the worship of Baal, to which Israel was so prone; and Mr, 
Cobb seems alternately to agree with Robertson Smith and to 
differ from him. There is nothing very new or startling in Mr. 
Cobb’s conclusions on this head. He is probably right in 
rejecting the opinions both of Movers and Oort as to the 
paganism of the Jews before the Captivity. The passages about 
trees and serpent worship are well selected and interesting, 
though we are not conyinced by the arguments against the 
probability of totemism existing among the ancient Israelites. 
Such names as Oreb, a raven, and Zeeb, a wolf, among the 
people of Midian, prove nothing as to the Jews, but Caleb is of 
far too doubtful meaning to be useful in an argument. As to 
the other names cited, it would be too long to go into their 
meanings here, though we may remark that they are all those 
of Moabites, Midianites or other foreigners, and prove little or 
nothing as to Israelites. Chapter vill. might well have been 
omitted. It contains nothing new as to ‘the mystery of human 
birth,’ and still less, if possible, as to the religion of the Jews. 
Mr. Cobb has here fallen under the influence of Movers, which 
he elsewhere renounces, and we should require stronger 
evidence than he adduces in support of Kuenen as opposed to 
Robertson Smith. The last chapter, in a book which we may 
characterise briefly as deeply interesting if not always convinc- 
ing, is on ‘ The Ornaments of the Church of the Jews.’ There 
isa good index. 


BILL ADAMS AT SEA 


Blake of the Rattlesneke ;’ or, the Man who saved England. A 
Story ef Torpedo Warfare in 189—. By FRED. T. JANE. 
London : Tower Publishing Co, 


Lever told us that he wrote Harry Lorreguer without any 
sort of plan, letting his pen run loose, and stringing adventure 
to adventure as the humour of the moment struck him. Harry 
Lorrequer himself was a mere vehicle for fun, which accumu- 
lates round him without reference to probabilities or even 
possibilities. Mr. Jane seems to have written lake of the 
Rattlesnake by the like method, but using the hero as a centre 
round which to accumulate and pile up occurrences that, in the 
Way of horrors, the world has not yet seen. But they all surround 
the nautical Bill Adams. The annihilation of a fleet or two 
under circumstances of unspeakable confusion and terror is 
mere background to throw Bill Adams into prominence, 
Under the conditions there could not be any plot, or thread 
of consequential spinning. There is a dénouement¢ at the thirty- 
third page, and the slaughter, destruction and ruin there 
brought in to exhibit the superhuman characteristics of Bill 
Adams are so tremendous that it is only possible to go on with 
the same kind of thing on a larger and larger scale, though it 
does not appear possible to bring out the superhumanity of Bill 
Adams to a corresponding extent. His first exploit ought to 
have been reserved to the last, if the object had been to develop 
80 interest in him, or if an eye had been kept on dramatic 
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proportion. ‘Blake of the Rattlesnake’ had been a lieu- 
tenant in command of torpedo-boat No. 92. They had 
just finished the manceuvres when ‘the war’ broke out, after 
the manner in which our dreams produce a locomotive in 
the back drawing-room. The narrator of the history—writing 
years after—‘can't exactly say’ how it came about. It 
is wise of him to be so reticent for if he began by accoun:- 
ing for the war he might have to account for most of the 
things that happen in the course of the story, which would 
put him in a difficulty. He is ‘an acting-sub in the /Ve/son’ 
when Blake, subsequently of the Rattlesnake, turns up in that 
ship after temporarily destroying No. 92 by collision with 
another boat. Nothing has happened in the war line as yet, 
but Blake is already certain that ‘there’s never a fellow will 
come out of it alive,’ a consideration which requires sherry 
and bitters—naturally. It is soon discovered that the 
enemy’s torpedo-boats swarm off Milford Haven, where the 
Nelson and her consorts are lying; so it becomes imperative 
that the whole squadron should go out in the dark to steer in 
a general way ‘towards the Scillies,’ in order to be torpedoed. 
And they were; or the JVe/sou was, after a panic about 
nothing, during which everybody fired into everybody else for 
a short time. When the panic was over it was discovered that 
the WVe/son’s ship’s company was ‘ largely made up of boys from 
the Boscawen and naval reserve men.’ However, Mr. Bouverie, 
the narrator, may be excused because of a ‘ tremendous whack 
on the head’ that he received during the ‘thunderstorm 
which burst upon’ them, and which signified being torpedoed 
and going to the bottom. But the water revived Mr. 
Bouverie, and he joined Blake on the bottom of a capsized 
whale-boat. blake was quite comfortable. He was not going 
to die this time ; and when an enemy’s torpedo-boat came 
near enough, he and his comrades swam to her and over- 
powered her armed crew with their fists. Blake, by the way, 
had settled it before the Ve/son went down. He put a shot 
into the torpedo-boat’s engines just at the last moment in 
order that when he got into the water with the party he had 
warned, he should be able to swim as fast as she could steam 
—which showed his foresight. The Admiralty seem to have 
promoted Mr. Blake and confirmed Mr. Bouverie in his rank 
as sub-lieutenant for this little matter of service, and they found 
themselves together again in the Aa/fo, It is necessary in tracing 
the development of Bill Adams’s character that news of all sorts 
should have an extraordinary knack of not being heard. So 
Bouverie, having gone to Haslar Hospital on account of the 
‘whack’ on his head, hears nothing at that establishment of a 
stupendous and destructive battle off Cherbourg, until Blake 
comes to pay him avisit. There is a long argument on various 
matters before Blake recollects what he had called for. ‘By 
Jove !’ he says, ‘I’m a pretty hand at news giving. Here, I’ve 
just run over to you fellows with the first news of the glorious 
victory of Cherbourg, and I clean forgot to tell you!’ How- 
ever, there had been a great battle, and a fine variety of ships 
had gone up or down, as the case might be ; but, as Bill Adams 
did not take any part in it, it was natural that, being only an 
eye-witness, it should have made little impression on his mind. 
But presently he begins to show out. His sweetheart was 
coming home in a mail steamer. She was chased bya French 
cruiser, which Blake promptly sent to the bottom. But when 
he went on board to the lady for his reward and some probable 
kisses, she would not have anything to say to him because he 
had not picked up the French pieces. So he came on deck 
‘with a white, set face,’ and went on those adventures of the 
Bill Adams type. It was pure ill-luck that sent him at the head 
of a press-gang to arrest the males in a village concert-room, 
just at the moment when his beautiful lady was singing one 
of her sweetest songs. He acknowledged that appearances 
were against him and brought away his prisoners without 
further observation. Next, Blake volunteered to lead a torpedo 
attack. As one of these little things that must ‘ gang aft agley’ 
in modern naval war, one of Blake’s torpedo-boats had the 
misfortune to sink our own second-class cruiser /or7e, in the 
excess of his zeal. Being all a signalman’s mistake, it did 
not somuch matter. Afterwards Blake rather botched things 
and was taken to Haslar Hospital and! Bouverie with him for 
the second time, where his disappointed, but constant love, 
nursed him as long as he was unconscious, but swore Bouverie 
to secrecy and disappeared, as soon as consciousness returned. 
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Then there was news of a great battle off Toulon, where the 
Royal Oat, Aurora, Monarch and Temeraire disappeared, and 
the Northampton had to be sent home for repairs. As far as 
these few weeks of war have led us, we seem to have lost our 
ships at the rate of three or four a week, but this was a detail 
not to be dwelt on. 

The rascality of Englishmen, who do not happen to be in 
the navy, seems not to be matched, in Mr. Bouverie’s opinion. 
The press is altogether villainous. Parliament is worse. 
Stockbrokers plan the downfall of the Empire as a bulling 
operation : and now there is a great coal strike, and the Baltic 
fleet is shut up at Abo, waiting for its doom, as a consequence. 
but Bill Adams has discounted its destruction. He and one 
or two others had settled it all in the ward-room of the Vernon. 
Then, in a newer and finer Raéf/esnake, the old one having 
fallen a victim to the French in her captain’s absence, he pro- 
ceeded to assist in the convoy of colliers to the Baltic. For the 
strike, having reached the point of entailing ruin on our Baltic 
fleet, was suppressed at the point of the bayonet, and coal was 
again to be had. Most persons supposed that the colliers 
would reach the Baltic fleet in safety, but Bill Adams was of a 
different opinion. He knew that the French would attack and 
disperse the convoy, and that when he got to Abo there would 
be nothing but the tops of the masts of the British ships above 
water. It was part of the plan he had settled in the Vernon, 
and he immediately broke with all his orders, and went away 
by himself to Aberdeen in pursuance of his independent pro- 
gramme. Then he went to Lamlash Bay, where he cut the 
telegraph wires and destroyed all the boats so that no one but 
those in the secret should prate of his whereabouts. But he 
had ‘ passed the word,’ and numbers of torpedo-boats deserting 
their orthodox stations, committed their fortunes to the care of 
Bill Adams. The Channel, Mediterranean and Baltic fleets 
having been captured or destroyed, and an invading army 
having Janded in England in due course, Bill Adams of the 
Rattlesnake proceeded to save England from his base of opera- 
tions at Lamlash. How he did it, we are not going to spoil 
sport by saying. Our view of the book is perhaps sufficiently 
indicated by the tone we have adopted in dealing with it. 


PARASITES 


Parasitism Organic and Social, By JEAN MASSART and 
EMILE VANDERVELDE. London: Sonnenschein. 


From its original meaning of ‘one who sits at table’ 
parasite has, in the wicked way words have, degenerated into 
‘one who lives at another’s expense.’ This little book is a 
suggestive though depressing study of some of the meanest 
creatures in social life and their biological counterparts. 
Professor Geddes writes a preface and points out that even 
ugly and diseased facts may give clues to higher truths and 
wider issues. He also shows that anatomy is not the only way 
to study biology. Science may start as well from life-lore as 
from necrology. In the first chapter the various forms of 
parasitism are discussed, both organic and social. A parasite 
is always useless and may be hurtful to its host, and yet its own 
selfishness and instinct of self-preservation prevent it from de- 
stroying its host. Some steal food, some lodgings, and some 
only energy from their hosts, and some by mimicry gain credit 
for a virtue which they have not by resembling the virtuous 
one, and escape devouring enemies by imitating the colours of 
unpalatable or dangerous neighbours, The study of such in- 
teresting conditions in the organic world enables the authors to 
arrange parasites in social life under certain classes. One great 
cardinal difference exists. The organic parasite is a species, the 
social an individual, It amuses our authors and hurts no one 
to call the capitalist a tapeworm and the university graduate 
or diplomat a mimetic parasite, the many living on the merits 
of the few. A diploma or a degree cloaks incompetence. Ina 
second chapter the evolution of parasitism is traced in plant 
and animal. It is sad to find that even the humble bee may, 
if lazy and seeking his own convenience, cease to bea mutualist 
and end by becoming a parasite. In the evolution of social 


parasitism the same individual may almost simultaneously be a 
parasite when he steals, a mutualist 1f he takes a turn at going 
errands, a saprophyte if he takes to gathering cigar-ends, or a 
helophytic individual when he goes to the woods in autumn to 
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gather berries or beech-nuts. A labourer who works till he js 
able to buy his farm and then lives on the rent of it evolves a 
parasite out of a mutualist, and the burglar of to-day is the 
evolution of the robber-baron of the Middle Ages. The 
highest developments of parasitism are found in Roman history, 
in present-day anthills, and in the Courts of Europe. Even 
the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports is cited as a remarkable 
example. In the third chapter is traced the terrible effects of 
the parasitic life on the parasite : in atrophy of disused@organs, 
in development of new characters, and change in the repro- 
ductive functions. The last chapter describes the effect of para- 
sitism on the host. An infected anthill where the parasite 
mite has abundantly developed becomes a_charnel-house, 
Spain in the days of Philip III. was preyed on by 32,000 begging 
friars. The host has to defend himself in various ways. The 
shells of certain crustaceze and the blackmail paid to High. 
land caterans are not only analogous but actually similar 
methods of defence. Immigration Acts in politics resemble 
vaccination in medicine. The abolition of hereditary privi- 
leges and the institution of well-organised pawnshops are 
noted as the two chief preventive expedients. While this little 
book contains much far-fetched illustration and more of rabid 
Socialism under a thin veil of science, it will interest the 
reader in biological investigation and give much stimulus to 
thought. The translation by William Macdonald, revised by 
J. Arthur Thomson, is admirably done and reads like an 
original. 


VIENNENT DE PARAITRE 


The prehistoric romance is the péché mignon of the brothers 
Rosny. In Les Xipéhus they made a fantastic excursion into 
those remote ages when man was possibly aware of his distant 
kinship with the monkey, and in Vamireh they harked back, but 
with more serious intentions, to the same obscure pericd, 
Their latest volume Zyrimah (1) is concerned with the amorous 
and warlike adventures of certain Swiss lake dwellers, who 
disported themselves in the playground of Europe some 6oc0 
years before it was overrun by climbers and Cook’s tourists. 
The artistic attraction, for the brothers, of this prehistoric 
setting is doubtless the brutelike simplicity of passion and 
psychology, which they attribute to their characters with every 
appearance of reason. There are pages in their book in which 
they achieve great breadth and strength of effect by working 
out this guiding conception ; there are also descriptive pages 
alive with a rare spitit of poetry. Still, the talent of J.-H. 
Rosny is so essentially modern, or at least, is seen to 
such advantage in the handling of modern material, that 
many of their admirers will wish that they would leave 
the romance of the Stone Age to geologists and anthropologists. 
No objection can be taken on the score of lack of modernity to 
Variations sur le méme Air (2), Everything is ‘up-to-date’ 
about this dainty volume from its cream-laid paper, its shapely 
format and its delightfully Parisian illustrations by Luc 
Métivet, to the sad little sinner of a lady who narrates in its 
pages experiences that could only be told in French—nor by 
every one even in French. Pierre Valdagne has a deftness of 
touch and a sprightliness of wit that make it possible to 
pardon him the utterance of the most cvousti/lantes enormities. 
No cleverer piece of work of its kind has appeared for a long 
time than this skit on Paris /in-de-sexe—to borrow an expression 
that a successful revue de _fin d’année has brought into vogue. 
Another book that is written round a ¢hése hardie is Le 
Drisants (3). Here, however, the affinity between the two 
novels is at an end. Gabriel Mourey’s volume is a psycho 
logical study. His ‘case’ if daring—as the saying goes—is 
disagreeable. It deals with a young girl who is brought face to 
face with the misconduct of her mother. This sufficiently 
delicate—or indelicate—situation is not made more acceptable 
by a further complication into which it may be best not 0 
enter, On the other hand the author writes with extreme 
reserve and makes no effort to exploit the cété scabreux of his 
narrative, while the tragedy with which it ends is unfolded 
with real power and feeling. Fare of a more wholesome order 


(1) Zyrimah. By J.-H. Rosny. 

(2) Variations sur le méme Air. 
dorff. 

(3) Les Brisants, 


Paris : Chailley. 
By PIERRE VALDAGNE, Paris: Olle 


By GABRIEL MOUREY. Paris: Ollendorff. 
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is Brillant Mariage ?(4). This is not a bad novel, especially 
for afirst attempt. It lets itself be read, to employ a Gallicism. 
The authoress—for Louis Ferrol is a pseudonym—has chosen 
a serviceable if not particularly original plot, her scenes from 
society life are amusing enough, and she has the knack of 
writing lively conversation: conversation in which she has 
taken Gyp for her model with some success. There are one 
or two rather good things in the book : for instance this saying 
of Valérie Plichon, a sort of poor relation, who utters the heart- 
felt remark : ‘ Les omnibus effacent les distances!’ La Palisse 
could do no better. Sorciere (5) is a historical Swiss novel 
but—rien des Rosny! Still, though a trifle ponderous, it 
has its minor merits. It is harmless, not uninteresting, and 
contains passages marked by a certain sense of style. The 
local colour too—Isabelle Kaiser est du pays—is good. The 
story, which is laid in the Middle Ages, harps on witchcraft 
with some effect, if with a rather damnable iteration. It is 
interspersed with poetry—which may be skipped. A book to 
be read from cover to cover and to be thankful for is Les 
Théitres Parisiens (6), the third and unfortunately the last 
volume of the dramatic criticisms of J. J. Weiss. Itis a decade 
since the last article by the great /uwdiste appeared in the 
Débats, but his work is as fresh, as vigorous, and as enthralling 
to-day as at the hour of its issue. There is no need to bea 
professional student of the French drama to derive delight 
from these brilliant pages. They are journalism 27 e2ce/sis, the 
writing of a master, who wielded ‘the pen witha vivacity rarely 
equalled. Abhor Weiss’s opinions as you will, you must love 
the man for his style. Specialists will find several articles in 
this volume of peculiar interest at the present moment, notably 
that on Henri Becque, who is a candidate for Dumas’s /aiteusl 
atthe Academy. Prince George Stirbey supplies a very con- 
scientious and judicious preface. Another volume of sterling 
value is Hommes et Choses de la Révolution (7). Its appearance 
is opportune if, as is rumoured, M. Eugéne Spuller is also to be 
a candidate for Academical honours. This latest work of the 
eminent friend and devoted disciple of Gambetta is a collection 
of essays that claim attention on two different grounds. A 
portion of them are purely historical. The best of these—and 
very good they are—deal with Mirabeau and with the little 
known though much talked of brochures of the Abbé Sic¢yc¢s. 
Another series are of more ‘actual’ interest. They set forth 
M. Spuller’s views on the ré/e played by the ideas of the 
Revolution in modern French politics, by all students of which 
they will be read with profit. M. Spuller is a solid rather than 
a seductive writer, but he should on no account be neglected. 
The veteran author of Af/e de la Vallidve et Mme de Montespan 
(8) on the contrary is at least as seductive as he is solid, or, to 
write with less danger of misunderstanding, he has the secret 

of combining sufficient scholarship with the utmost literary 
grace and liveliness. The story of his two heroines has never 
been better told. The court of Louis Quatorze is depicted 
with magical vividness in M. Houssaye’s delightful pages. 
Possibly there are here and there slight inaccuracies of detail, 
but the impression left by the book as a whole will do more to 
put the reader in touch with the very spirit of the period than 
a hundred volumes a dozen times more learned. It is seldom 
thata Frenchman writes with such insight and comparative 
sympathy on Germany as does René Mélinette in Justantanés 
@ Allemagne (9). His bookis a series of the lightest impressions 
gathered on the Rhine, in the Tyrol, and elsewhere. There is 
a danger that work of this description should be all ‘Schaum 

und Koan Bier,’ as a Low German saying has it, but the author 
has toa considerable extent escaped the peril. Assuredly he 

Is not excessively serious, but if he is almost always entertaining 

he is also at times instructive; on occasion he can make 

temarks that are just and worth the reading. Luc Métivet’s 

illustrations to the volume—which is well produced—might 

have been better. It has already been remarked in this article 

that he knows Paris ; he knows very much less of Germany, 

In fact it is open to question whether he has ever set foot in 


(3) Bridtane Mariage? By Louts FERROL. 

(3) Sorciére, By ISABELLE KAISER. Paris : Perrin, 

10) Les Théitres Parisiens. By J. J. Weiss. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

0) Hommes et Choses de la Révolution. By E. SPULLER. Paris: Alcan, 

(8) Mile de La Valliere et Mme de Montespan. By ARSENE HOUSSAYE. 
Paris: Flammarion. 

(9) Instantanés @ Allemagne, By Ren& Méuinetre, Paris ; Ollendorff, 


Paris: Perrin. 
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the country. ZEyvyfte et Palestine (10) is a handsome volume in 
which the illustrations are very much better than the text. 
The book has most of the characteristics of the class of work to 
which it belongs—the //vre d’étrennes. It is neither pro- 
foundly interesting nor profoundly instructive, but it attains to 
a sufficiently dignified level of iolerable mediocrity. Many 
far worse books have been chosen as French prizes. 
RALPH DERECHEF. 


(10) Egypte et Palestine, By EmiLe DeLMAs, Paris: Fischbacher, 
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